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FOREWORD 


Led by its secretary general Fernandez Cuesta, the Falange has formally 
approved the principle of the restoration of the Spanish monarchy, provided that 
ne Falange's special status is safeguarded. Socialist Indalecio Prieto, once 
sgvorable to Don Juan, now accuses him of humiliating himself before Franco, and 
there is evidence that Don Juan was used as a catspaw by Julio Danvila and Franco 
to bring the Falange into line. The activities of the Falange have alienated the 
‘ous Dei, and a pamphlet by Calvo Serer is attracting wide attention. 


In the running feud between Portugal and India over Goa, Nehru has tried to 
neutralize the Catholic Church. He called on Pope Pius XII, and reported that 
the Pontiff agreed that the problem was political, not religious. The Pope said 
nothing, but Nehru ominously pointed out that the 7 or 8 million Roman Catholics 
in India are more important than the 200,000 in Goa. 


The congressional elections held on July 3 in Mexico were peaceful, but even 
the fact that women were allowed to vote for the first time did not create an air 
of enthusiasm. The inevitable victory of the official party, the PRI, was 
received with a scepticism which the opposition parties, the PAN and the P.P. 
both stimulated and exploited. The conservative economic policies of the Ruiz 
‘ortines government have led to a revival of prosperity; however, Antonio J. 
Rermidez declared that the aim of Petréleos Mexicanos is not high oil exports but 
rather the creation of an economy which will provide a home market for all the 
oil Mexico can produce. The one major source of bitterness in the economic field 
is sugar; Mexico accuses the Cuban sugar bloc in the United States of making it 
impossible for Mexico to sell its surplus in the most obvious market, namely the 


Inited States. 


The Guatemalan regime of Castillo Armas celebrated its first year in power 
vith appropriate ceremonies. Castillo Armas is supported principally by the 
Movimiento Democraético Nacional (M.D.N.), not to be confused with the Asociacién 
acional Democratica, which carries on the anti-clerical, liberal tradition of 
Justo Rufino Barrios. There is already a bevy of candidates for next year's 
elections in El Salvador, while the shooting of his enemies in 1944 by former 
President General Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez has been revived in a brief 
against him submitted by a group of law students. The political impasse in 
fonduras has not led to any serious disturbances. President Somoza of Nicaragua 
is still accusing Costa Ricans of trying to assassinate him, while Costa Rica 
charges Nicaragua with mistreating Costa Rican citizens. President Ricardo Arias 


Espinosa of Panama has formed a new cabinet. 


The former President of Cuba, Carlos Prfo Socarrds, and his aides prepared 
for his return to Cuba. He had apparently decided that it would be impossible 
for him to carry on his political campaign effectively from Florida. Haiti, so 
hard hit by the 1954 hurricane, has received assistance from the United States to 
enable it to rebuild and develop its roads. The Dominican Republic is organizing 
a "Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World," but it is not clear what is 
meant by the expression "Free World." U.S. labor unions continue to protest 
rightly against the unfair advantage which the disparity of labor laws gives 
Puerto Rican employers in the competition for the mainland market. 


The Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) continues to 
denounce the treatment of workers by the Venezuelan Government. A hail of 
protests has rained on the head of General Rojas Pinilla, who has established his 
reputation as an old-fashioned Hispanic dictator by muzzling the Colombian press 
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in preparation for the closing of El Tiempo, which, together with La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires, was one of the great organs of enlightened opinion in Latin 

imer ica. Among the important Colombian newspapers, only the Conservative 

nario de Colombia supported Rojas Pinilla's retrograde behavior. The economic 
<iuation in Colombia remains unstable, and the Paz del Rfo steel mill is 
roving to be a liability. Rightly or wrongly, the Ecuadorean Government 
accuses "Communists" of responsibility for unrest in the banana plantations. 


The U.S. Government views unfavorably Peru's demand for a bigger share in 
the sugar market of this country on account of Peru's refusal to sign the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. Oil production in the montana region should increase 
with the completion of a pipeline to the port of Pucallpa on the Ucayali river. 
Meanwhile, the presidential succession remains unsolved. The Bolivian Falange 
yas instructed by its leader Gustavo Stumpf to cease its anti-governmental 
activities. President Victor Paz Estenssoro visited Peru in an apparent effort 
to find friends to the north to replace Perdén who helped him to power. More 
immediately, he wished to discuss with President Odria the joint utilization cf 
Lake Titicaca by the two countries and the establishment of direct rail service 
between them. The Chilean labor unions, more specifically the Central Unido de 
Trabajadores Chilenos under Clotario Blest, are carrying out a series of bitter 
strikes against the unstable government of President Ibanez, who has lost most 


of his popularity. 


In Argentina, Perén has slowly been resuming his powers and his bellicose 
attitude. The Roman Catholic Church, which continues to support regimes such as 
those of Generals Franco and Rojas Pinilla, denounces their Argentine counter- 
part as a dictator, but there are occasional signs that the Argentine Church and 
State will renew their mariage de convenance. Various cabinet changes, such as 
the removal of Angel Gabriel Borlenghi from the Ministry of the Interior, 
suggested this. The extreme Peronistas followed the example of the Radicals in 
accusing Perén of entreguismo for making a deal with Standard Oil of California, 
and Congress refused its approval; however, it is likely that Perdén himself 
wanted to rescind the agreement but preferred to have Congress take the responsi- 
bility. Borlenghi was given a hostile reception when he passed through 
Montevideo, and the United States was criticized for its alacrity in granting 


him a visa to this country. 








Rio de Janeiro was the scene of the 36th International Eucharistic Congress. 
A vast esplanade had been built to provide a meeting place. In addition to its 
positive aspects, there were confused overtones of hostility to Communism, to 
Perén and to Protestantism. There was a double standard in the claims of the 
orators to a Roman Catholic monopoly for Latin America, while Cardinal Stritch 
boasted of the inroads the Catholic Church has made on the Protestantism of the 


United States. 





After a fortnight's respite provided by this spiritual interlude, Brazilian 
politics resumed; the jockeying for position in the presidential elections was 
carried on with the inevitable absence of sporting spirit. The combination of 
Juscelino Kubitschek and Jango Goulart was expected to win on October 3, although 
General Juarez Tavora had the support of odd minority groups, such as the bulk of 
the Army and the Clergy, as well as the intellectual U.D.N. party. The Army 
Promised fair elections, but there was widespread doubt as to what the behavior 
of the Army would be if their candidate lost. The public made it abundantly 
clear that it wanted no intervention by the armed forces. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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Key to References to Back Issues 


Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American 
Report, the pagination is to be continuous through issues 1 - 12. 
References to information in back issues of this volume (Volume 
VIII) will direct the reader to the page number, e.g.: H. A. R., 
VIII: p. 42. References to issues of earlier volumes will cite 
merely the issue number, e.g.: H. A. R., VII: No. 8. 





THE SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


This meeting brought together some 4OO official and professional delegates 
representing all the republics of the Western hemisphere in the fields of car- 
tography, geography and history (in that order numerically). It was held in the 
University City on the outskirts of the Mexican capital from July 25 to August 6. 


The Hispanic American Report was well represented. Professor Arthur P. 
hitaker, who has served the Commission on History so ably as the U.S. national 
nember, was elected vice-president of the Institute for the next four-year 
veriod. Another member of our International Advisory Board, Professor Preston E. 
James, has represented with distinction the United States on the Commission for 
Geography. Stanford University delegates to the Mexico City conference were 
Professor Joseph E. Williams and the editor of the Report. These four held a 
special meeting with a view to organizing, probably for 1958, a conference to 
discuss general trends in Latin America during the first decade covered by the 
Report. 


As for the Assembly itself, it would be prolix to describe it in detail. 
The Hispanic American Historical Review will publish a report by Professor 
Whitaker. Suffice is to say here that the discussion of scholarly problems was 
overshadowed by a political tussle in which the Mexican delegation, led by 
Mexican Secretary of Education José Angel Ceniceros, pushed through a reform in 
the statutes the basic aim of which was to make the Institute more Latin American 
in character. While recognizing the valuable work of many of the delegations 
(theUnited States was fortunate to have Ambassador Paul C. Daniels as its chair- 
man), many of the participants felt that these assemblies should devote them- 
selves more wholeheartedly to scholarly problems. The Editor of the Hispanic 
American Report therefore drew up the following statement, which was signed by 
& group of the leading delegates to the History Commission, and then unanimously 
approved as a motion of the Assembly: 








La Sesién Plenaria de la Tercera Reunidén de Consulta sobre Historia 
apoya al distinguido profesional el Dr. Silvio Zavala en su deseo de 
transformar estas reuniones cada vez mas en coloquios profesionales. Se 
reconoce que hay problemas sobre todo de cardcter econdmico que competen 
de una manera precisa a los representantes oficiales. Sin embargo, estos 
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problemas podrfan tratarse muchas veces, como en asociaciones profesio- 
nsles, rapidamente y aun en Comité. Fuera de estos problemas debe 
hacerse todo lo posible por estimular a los historiadores del continente 
a que acudan en su caracter profesional. Encarecemos a los gobiernos e 
instituciones cientificas del continente apoyar cada vez mas el envio de 
representantes oficiales y profesionales. La presencia de estos 
nistoriadores daria a eh B reuniones un caracter cada vez mas ecuméni- 
co, y al mismo tiempo una base profesional mas amplia. .La Historia es 
esencialmente una ciencia o arte de una sutileza y complejidad notables, 
en la cual no hay una version tnica. Hay que escuchar el sonido de 

todas las campanas, segun la expresion francesa, y la presencia de 
historiadores eminentes que se sientan animadcs a venir y a hablar con 
toda libertad y en pie de igualdad contribuirfa a la riqueza intelectual 
de estas reuniones. De esta manera se podria convertir estas consultas 
en una version americana de los Congresos Internacionales de Ciencias 
Wistoricas, de tanto prestigio internacional. 





Firman: -: 

Ronala Hilton Angel Isaac Chiriboga 
Alfonso Caso Alberto Miramdén 

Manuel Pérez Cabrera Roberto Marfany 
Virgilio Corréa Filho Felipe Rodriquez Serrano 
Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla Eusebio Davalos Hurtado 
Juan Comas Enrique Ortega Ricaurte 
Roberto Crespo Orddénez Arthur Whitaker 

Antonio Rojas Carlos de Posada 

Carlos Ponce Sangines James B. Griffin 

Howard Cline Vetilio Alfau Durén 
Pablo Martinez del Rfo Roberto E, MacEachen 





IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


During July the complicated process of deciding on a successor to Franco 
was both clarified and confused. The restoration of the monarchy seems no 
longer a question, but who the first new king will be still remains uncertain. 
for some time Franco has been trying to bridge the gap between the Falange and 
the Monarchists by amplifying the concept of the "National Movement" to include 
all anti-Republic elements. Some time ago the Falange endorsed restoration, if 
accompanied by guarantees protecting its status, and Don Juan embraced the 
National Movement" in his June 24 declaration (H.A.R. VIII: p. 249). Early 
in July a United Press dispatch said that Don Juan's statement removed an im- 
portant obstacle to restoration. The declaration was described by the Mon- 
archist daily A.B. A.B.C. and the Catholic journal Ya as a rapprochement of great 
significance and a reinforcement of national unity, but Arriba and 37 other 
Palange-controlled papers did not comment. The formal unity among the top 
leadership, however, may have served only to sharpen differences among partisans 
on both sides, Tiempo (Hispanoamericano) for July 16 tells how Don Juan's dec- 








laration came about. Julio Danvila Rivera, who enjoyed the confidence of both 
Don Juan and Franco, edited the published statement with Franco's blessing, but 
without consulting the 20 leading monarchists, as Don Juan expected. On July 4, 
~t was announced that Francisco Moreno Zulueta, Conde de Los Andes, hed 
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renounced his agreement to represent Don Juan in Madrid. The exiled Socialist 
leader y Indalecio Prieto, said in Le Socialiste of Toulouse, that Don Juan had 
-cain humiliated himself before Franco, and suggested that Franco had this in 
ring when he sent Danvila to edit Don Juan's remarks. Danvila, incidentally, 
placed on the board of directors of RENFE, Spanish National Railways, late 


ae 


sao 


| D July . 





Monarchist circles in Paris were surprised by Don Juan's action, and ac- 
,ording to Euzkadi (newsletter of Basque exiles in Paris) they felt that 
Danvile and Franco had placed Don Juan in the position of having made overtures 
-o the Falange that the monarchists were not prepared to support. Possible 
srbarrassment was foreseen if dissident monarchists compel Don Juan to disavow 
nis statement. Le Monde of Paris was quoted by Euzkadi as saying that Franco 
is being very cautious, and that he possibly intended to place Don Juan in an 
untenable position in order to enhance the popularity of Juan Carlos, Don Juan's 
son. The New York Times reported in July thet Falange leaders are still in 
savor of Juan Carlos "if Spain is to have a kine." Incidentally, Juan Carlos 
spent two days in mid-July at the Falangist Frente de Juventud encampment near 








purgos. 


Civil strife resulting from a struggle for power was predicted by the in- 
fluential Catholic lay order, Opus Dei, if Franco cannot create institutions 
sapable of carrying on the administration of the country when he relinquishes 
power. A long pamphlet by the Opus Dei leader Rafael Calvo Serer outlining the 
reforms considered necessary by the order is circulating privately. Entitled 
pain after the Treaties (i.e., the agreements with the U.S. and the Concordat 
vith the Vatican in 1953), the pamphlet evaluates Franco's rule and suggests 
courses for the future. Franco is praised for restoring order and eliminating 
the “class struggle,” but the answer is negative to the question, "Will the 


vresent regime survive after Franco's death?" Calvo Serer points out that 


authority is concentrated in one person at the top, and that present institu- 
tions are simply executive tools and not creative organs. 


Opus Dei has its nominal headquarters in Rome, but it is especially active 
in Spain. It was founded in 1927, but it has flourished only since the Civil 
War, having received formal Vatican recognition in 1950. Composed of intellec- 
tuals known for their militant Catholicism, this "White Freemasonry" has great 
influence in Spain, since the Opus Dei has secured for many members important 
positions in the government and universities. The order's chief concern, 
apparently, in the question of what comes after Franco is to prevent a wave of 


anti-clericalism such as occurred in 1931 when the monarchy was ousted. 


Discussion continued over whether Spain should be admitted to NATO. On 
July 14, the U.S. House of Representatives passed a resolution recommending 
that the President support Spain's admission. On July 19, the Senate tabled 
Wisconsin Republican Senator Wiley's resolution to the same effect. Wiley's 
arguments paralleled Franco's view that since Spain is allied to Portugal, which 
is in NATO, and the U.S. is aiding Spain militarily, then Spain in effect is a 
participant. Both Norway and Denmark voiced opposition in July to Spain's entry. 


French difficulties in North Africa have a bearing on Spain's chances of 
being admitted to NATO, since France must agree to it. Such agreement is remote 
according to Ibérica, which reported that some French officials continue to 
blame Franco for provoking unrest in French North Africa. The Paris papers 


le Populaire and Le Parisien Libéré noted that non-French Europeans were 
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. volved in disturbances in Casablanca on July 15. Le Populaire maintained that 
snanish Falangists incited the Moroccans. On the other hand, according to the 
tnternational News Service, tensions are decreasing between France and Spain. 

Tt said that France has promised to consult with Spain before taking important 
-teps in North Africa such as the 1953 deposition of Sultan Sidi Muhammad Ibn 
vicuf (HeAwR., VII: No. 1)--the subject of many articles critical of France in 
the Spanish press. There have been fewer broadcasts aimed at the French zone 
from Tetuan, capital of Spanish Morocco, and France has stopped subsidizing 
exiled Republican groups. 


Another source indicated a lessening of clandestine propaganda against 
franco. In July, Euzkadi reported that Radio Esnana Independiente and Radio 
Pirineos transferred their offices in France to Prague and Moscow respectively. 
The International News Service also noted that criticism of Great Britain by 
the Spanish press is diminishing. Actual possession of Gibraltar seems less 
important now that Franco is putting forth the idea that Britain may retain the 
base if the Spanish flag is flown and a Spanish municipal government insteliec. 
There has been no indication that Britain views this with favor. 


Protestants in Spain and the U.S. were heartened by the announcement July 5 
that the civil marriage decision of the Madrid Court of Appeals (H.A.R., VIIT: 
np. 251) was final, since the government had not contested it within the 10 days 
allowed, The Christian Science Monitor expressed the hope that it means a new 
trend in the Franco regime's policy toward protestantism. American circles, 
according to the New York Times, feel the decision obviates the necessity of an 
agreement like that planned last December between the U.S. military group and 
the Spanish authorities (H.A.R., VII: No. 12). Severe objections by American 
Protestants halted further action on that agreement which would have given 
Spanish Church authorities the right to sanction or forbid marriages between 
U.S. citizens if one were a baptized Catholic. The qualifications of the 
decision illustrate reluctance to recognize the idea of mixed marriage. The 
baptized Catholic party must prove to the judiciary that he has abandoned the 
church, or "better still" that he is "actually practicing" another faith. 








Protestant circles resentedthe denial of visas to two Spanish Baptist 
pastors and seven other Spanish delegates who planned to attend the world 
Baptist Alliance Congress in London July 16. Baptist representatives in London 
protested to the Spanish Embassy, which denied any knowledge of the cases. 
Incidentally, the 21 Spaniards convicted of organizing a Masonic lodge last 
November were penalized for appealing their cases. Two to six years were added 
to their sentences, and the press was given no reason for the action. Free- 
masonry is outlawed in Spain, and such cases are heard before the Tribunal for 
the Repression of Freemasonry and Communism, which are lumped together, 


Toe return to Madrid of the Unsuccessful Spanish commercial mission to 
Buenos Aires caused some surprise since it was believed that the negotiations 
to settle the Spanish debt were almost concluded (H.A.R., VIII: p. 251). 
some observers simply saw an interruption of talks until the Argentine political 
situation should normalize. Others ascribed the failure to the Spanish insis- 
tence on paying the debt with products of only secondary interest to Argentina. 


Spain's third National Workers Congress, which ended on July 16, recom- 
nended adequate legislation to improve working conditions. The New York Times 
reported that frankness and implied criticism were notable, even though the 
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~eetings were run by government officials. The gathering was open to the press 
and foreign observers. It was not expected that the government would accede 

to many of the demands, such as a voice in management policies, the sharing of 
srofits, higher basic wages, more social benefits, and less bureaucratic inter- 


we 





Minister of Industry Joaquin Planell told the third General Assembly of 
she Iron and Steel Institute that Spain"s iron and steel production has in- 
weasel 35% over 1951 figures. Last year over a million tons of iron and 
1.3 million tons of steel were produced. It is hoped to raise these figures 
+o 2 million and 3 million respectively as soon as possible. Planell spoke 
encouragingly of increased production in general. Incidentally, Lt. General 
‘amilo Alonso Vega, ex-chief of the Guardia Civil, has been named head cof the 
covernment steel plant in Avilés (Asturias). 


American aid continues to flow into Spain in diverse forms. An additional 
5 million has been granted under the mutual assistance program of the moderii- 
ation of Spanish naval vessels. This brings the total of naval aid to $30 wil- 
lion. The international Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.)--formerly Foreign 
erations Administration--has authorized an $800 , 000 credit to Spain for 
yvehieles. The atomic agreement negotiated in June (H.A.R., VIII: p. 252) 
went into effect July 19. It was announced in mid-July that the American 
liners "Constitution" and 'Tndependence" will stop at Algeciras instead of 
jibraltar beginning in September. On July 15, the U.S. House Sub-Committee 
on Immigration submitted a bill to remove 600 Spanish Basque sheepherders now 
in the U.S. from the Spanish quota. The quota is only 252 a year, and the 
entry of the sheepherders had been charged against future quotas. The bill 
yould thus free the quota for other classes of immigrants. Free entry into 
the U.S. would be allowed 87 dependents of the sheepherders. Also included 
was a provision to allow free entry into Puerto Rico of 200-300 professionals, 
especially in fields of public health and medicine. 


ia 


Drought and poor crops have been general in Spain this year (H.A.R., VIII: 
p. 251), but in Murcia the lack of water was anguishing. Valencia is rela- 
tively fortunate as evidenced by the export surplus of rice. Japan will re- 
ceive 30,000 tons of this rice in exchange for steel. Germany will get 15,000 
tons, with 20,000 tons still available for export. 


Franco has decided to delay issuing decrees that would prohibit govern- 
nent functionaries from holding private jobs. The aim was to restrict high 
functionaries strictly to their official positions, and minor officials to 
outside jobs not in conflict with their official duties. Apparently the delay 
was due to fear of mass resignations, since reaction to the proposals was 
heated. Feeling subsided when the government assured public employees that no 
one would be compelled to give up private employment, at least until the situa- 
tion has been extensively studied. The need for private employment is due to 
low public salary scales. Average salaries for minor posts range from the 
equivalent of $12.50 to $75 a month, while a cabinet minister receives the 
equivalent of $1,500 annually, plus $1,500 per year for expenses. 


President Eisenhower sent the customary best wishes “of the people of the 
Jnited States" to Franco on the July 18 anniversary of the latter's 1926 up- 
rising against the Republic. The day saw all Spain celebrating with sports 
‘vents, parades, and receptions. Spain's big national holiday used to be 
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rraditionally May 2 which marked the rising of the Spanish people against the 
imoleonic invaders. Some Spaniards refer to July 18 as the day of Franco's 


Nay 


yrising against the Spanish people. 





PORTUGAL 


July opened tragically for Portugal. Eight American-built F-84 Thunder- 
ots of the Portuguese Air Force crashed in follow-the-leader fashion into a 
sor «shrouded mountain peak near Coimbra. All eight pilots were killed. A 
third group of four planes skimmed over the hidden mountain top and returned 
safely to the Ota Airbase at Lisbon. The 12 planes planned a flying salute 
+o the Portuguese Air Force which was made a separate branch of the Armed 
services three years ago. Prime Minister Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar, who 
yas among the thousands at the Ota Base waiting to see the jets in display, 
ordered an immediate investigation of the crash which wiped out almost 20% of 
Portugal's jet air strength. The Thunderjets were given to Portugal by the 
United States under the policy of helping arm members of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization. 


Death also claimed two Lisbon figures, who once had one thing in common-- 
yealth. Petroleum multi-millionaire Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian, one of the 
richest men in the world, died quietly in his hotel room at 86. His dislike 
of publicity gave rise to many legends, and a general air of mystery always 
surrounded him. It was alleged that not even his closest friends knew that 
he was sO near death. Reports assert that the bulk of his vast fortune-- 
estimated at around $1,000 million--and all his art collection were left for 
the formation of a Portuguese charitable foundation to be known as the Gulben- 
kian Foundation. 


The other personality made millions in fraud but ended a pauper. Artur 
Virgilio Alves Reis was a Portuguese confidence man who became a millionaire 
overnight in one of the most notorious bank frauds of the century. Alves Reis 
became a headline figure in 1925 in the "Portuguese banknotes case." He 
headed a gang that tricked a London engraving concern and many of his friends 
and "clients" out of vast sums which were allegedly invested in a bank in a 
Portuguese colony. The gang pocketed the money and went on a spending spree. 
Alves Reis' extravagant life aroused police suspicions, and in 1930 he was 
arrested and convicted of fraud. The crimes of the 58-year-old Alves Reis 
pursued him to the grave and even blighted the lives of his two sons. 





The "little cold war" between Portugal and India over Goa appears to be 
warming up again following Prime Minister Nehru's recent visit to Europe. 
Nehru journeyed to Moscow in July, on a good-will mission, and returned by way 
of Rome. There the Indian leader had an audience with Pope Pius XII during 
which, he later told the press, the question of Goa was “briefly mentioned." 
lehru said that the Pope agreed that Goa was a political, not a religious, 
problem. The Indian Prime Minister assured a press conference that Goa would 
become Indian territory. He charged Portugal with "confusing the Goa problem 
by dragging in religious issues that have nothing to do with it." The Indian 
leader added that what really mattered was not the 200,000 Roman Catholics in 
Goa, but the 7 to 8 million Catholics in India, who were enjoying complete 
religious freedom. 
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Shortly after Nehru's return, the Indian Government began to take measures 
which seemed like a prelude to a new attempt to take over Goa. Rail service 
netween India and Goa was interrupted, and Portugal was ordered to close its 
lecation at New Delhi by August 8. The legation was closed, so Indian 
authorities maintained, because Portugal refused to negotiate with India over 
the colony. This latest action virtually means that relations between Por- 
tugal and India have been severed. India closed its legation at Lisbon in 
July 1953. However, the Portuguese Consulate General remained open in Bombay 
and the Indian Consulate General still operated in Goa. Portugal continued to 


maintain thet there is nothing to negotiate. 


During the last days of July a meeting was held in Lisbon, Portugal, 
netween the Portuguese premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar and the Belgian 
Foreign Minister Paul Henri Spaak. Many observers felt that this meeting was 
very significant in respect to European unity, in that these two figures repre- 
sent the most diverse elements of the European community. The New York Tires 
characterized the meeting as being like "a dialogue between Socialist, agncstic 
Rurope and Roman Catholic Europe." They discussed European problems as well 
as the possibility of a cooperative development of their respective colonies 
in Africa, the Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola. These adjacent colonies 
are economically complementary; while the former is rich in uranium and other 
minerals, the latter seems to have considerable petroleum that the fuel-short 





Congo could use. 


The Portuguese Government recently laid down the general outline of a 
resources conservation policy for its overseas territories. The plan includes 
soil conservation, maintenance and improvement of vegetation and controls on 
the killing of wild life. A High Council for the Protection of Nature, oper- 
ating under the auspices of the Overseas Ministry, has been formed to implement 


the plan. 


MEXICO 


On Sunday, July 3, national congressional elections were held. These 
elections were particularly noticeable for their almost complete absence of 
violence and disorder, and because women voted for the first time. No one was 
surprised to learn that the government Partido Revolucionario Institucional 


(PRI) had scored another sweeping triumph. 





El Informador of Guadalajara editorialized that the triumph was expected 
and that to be disillusioned one must first have illusions. Thus the pre- 
dominant sentiment of the Mexicans was that of indifference to elections which 
serve as a "magic formula" by which only politicians of the official party can 
stay in power indefinitely. Luis Lara Pardo stated on the editorial page of 
Excelsior that the triumph of the PRI in the capital actually represented a 
ninority of the qualified voters. He said that 60% of the qualified voters 
living in the capital did not support the government party and perhaps would 
have voted against the PRI had they thought that their votes would have been 
honestly counted. He stated that he had witnessed elections in many nations, 
and that those that most resembled the recent Mexican elections were those 
held in the Soviet Union, where the government party receives more than 99% 
of all votes cast. 
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There were many charges of fraud against the PRI both by the press and by 
posing political parties, The clerical Partido Accion Nacional (PAN) claimed 
that it had scored important victories in the States of Jalisco, Chihuahua 

and Oaxaca, but that the PRI, with the complicity of local authorities, had 
fraudulently nullified these victories. PAN quoted a high official of the PRI 
as having stated that it was a mistake to grant suffrage to women, since as 
‘tatholics they are sympathetic with PAN, 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the Marxist leader, strongly attacked the 
ratholic Church and accused the Mexican clergy of using PAN as a political 
ladder to reach power. He added that his Partido Popular would tie up with 
other political parties in the country in en attempt to counteract the combina- 
tion of the Church and PAN, He said that lMexico faces the grave threat of 
church intervention in political matters. 


The U.S. Congress recently approved a bill extending the Mexican farm 
labor program until June 30, 1959. This was done in the face of considerable 
protest from U.S. labor unions, which claimed that there has been a virtuel 
breakdown of enforcement of contract provisions under the present binational 
acreement. Representative Victor L. Anfuso, Democrat of New York, stated that 
the practice of “renting out" Mexican contract workers was widespread. Anfuso 
said that in many cases under this system the Mexican workers received only 
two dollars a day and that the middleman or renter received the difference 
between this and the prescribed contract wage. Kepresentatives of farmer 
eroups that employ Mexican nationals characterized these allegations as ridicu- 
lous and demagogic. They declared that such abuses are practically non- 
existent, since each Mexican contract worker is given a legally valid contract 
clearly stating his wages and working conditions, and since these men are 
thoroughly oriented on their rights by Mexican consular officials. Workers may 
obtain redress for contract violations by reporting to a representative of the 
U.S. Department of Labor or to a Mexican consular official. 


In the summer 1955 issue of Latin American Business Highlights, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank pointed out that all signs confirm that Mexico's economy "not 
only has recovered from the mild 1953 recession, but has also resumed its rapid 
postwar growth trend." The bank expected the following factors would sustain 
prosperity: 1) Many new foreign and domestic investment projects are helping 
expand and diversify Mexican industry. 2) Petroleum output is rapidly rising. 
the average daily production is expected to be 287,000 barrels per day in 1955, 
as against 233,000 barrels a day last year. 3) Stronger markets for non-: 
ferrous metals should stimulate Mexican mining output. ) Increased world 
demand for silver has encouraged a number of Mexican mines and smelters to 
reopen, 5) Construction activity shows signs of improvement. 6) Early crop. 
reports indicate another excellent year for farm output, thanks to good rains. 





Diario Las Américas reported that Mexico's crude and refined petroleum 
exports during the first four months of this year rose to $18,960,000, or 
10,150,000 more than in the same period last year. This represented 35% of 
the country's annual oil production. There were also reports that the Mexican 
vovernnent is working to reduce and eventually eliminate the exportation of oil. 
Antonio J. Bermidez, director general of Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) » said the 
goal is based on confidence in the expansion of domestic consumption. As the 
nation grows, demand for petroleum products will rise and wipe out the export- 
able surplus, PEMEX plans to boost its crude oil production to 500,000 barrels 
per day by 1958 and refine that for domestic consumption. Bermfidez said that 
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oowRX itself will create more jobs and boost Mexican living standards by in- 


easing its refining operations. 


The president of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce in the U.S., John B. 
slenn, stated during his last visit to Mexico City at the beginning of July, 
‘hat he expects that new U.S. capital investments in Mexico will rise to a rate 
-¢ $100 million a year by 1956. Glenn told the Mexican press that U.S. in- 
vestors are buying shares in Mexican-owned enterprises as well as investing in 
affiliates of U.S. firms in Mexico. He also added that U.S. financiers are 

nning to deposit their money in Mexican banks in order to take advantage of 
an interest rate much higher in Mexico than in the U.S. Many of the U.S.- 
affiliated firms that are going to establish new factories in Mexico have asked 
‘hat their names not be publicized, but the list contains the world's best 


Pp 


her 
i 


Ade 


industries. 


There is one dark spot in the agricultural picture. Mexico is trying to 
find a market for 00,000 tons of sugar. An excess of any foodstuff is news 
in Mexico. The country was an importer of sugar until six years ago.. Then 
the annual production of around 500,000 tons began to climb. This year the 
crop is expected to top 900,000 tons. Russia has taken about 20,000 tons this 
year, but cannot be depended on to take much more. Indonesia was interested 
but is already buying textiles in Mexico and does not wish to see its unfavor- 
able trade balance increased. Mexico asked the International Sugar Council to 
increase its export quota of 75,000 to 150,000 tons this year. Instead, the 
board reduced the quota to 69,000 tons, because world production is above con- 
sumption. Mexico asked the United States to increase its present quota of 
11,445 to 160,000 tons. The matter is still pending. Mexico claims it should 
have a larger share of the U.S. market because it is a good customer of the 


De 


Mexico has suddenly become second to the U.S. in the world cotton export 
trade. Cotton has become a very important factor in the Mexican economy since 
it is now the country's biggest foreign exchange earner. In 1930-31, cotton 
production was 167,000 bales and consumption 176,000. The estimated production 
of the 1955-56 season is 2,050,000, with consumption at 380,000 bales. 


Several factors helped the development of cotton production in Mexico. 
ne is the steady high world market price underwritten by the U.S. Government's 
loan program. More important, according to the New York Journal of Commerce, 
was the Mexican Government's realization of its agricultural potential. The 
four main cotton regions of Mexico lie in the northern part of the country. 
the northern flatlands have an arid, hot climate ideal for cotton production. 
the intervening sierras collect considerable rainfall, which used to run off 
rapidly to the sea or formed in mountain basin lagunas which evaporated quickly. 
ty harnessing the rivers with numerous dams, the Mexican Government has pro- 
vided power and irrigation for hundreds of thousands of acres. Irrigation 
Projects were financed in most cases by federal funds, which the government 
hopes to recover in 15 to 30 years through water taxes. Apart from providing 
irrigation facilities, the government has ambitious road-building programs to 
serve the new farming districts. 








ii According to Jorge Davo Lozano, special correspondent for Excelsior, 
“exico plans to quadruple its livestock production within the next five years. 
‘nformed observers among U.S. cattlemen view this statement as fantastic, since 
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wererazing is at present one of the most predominant features of the Mexican 
scricultural scene. No explanation was made of how the vastly increased 

oumbers of livestock would be maintained. This program stresses increasing 
the quality of Mexican livestock through artificial insemination centers, of 


which there are now 23 in Mexico. 


yi 









































Efforts are also being undertaken to improve the quality of Mexican sheep, 
which have also been responsible for overgrazing. Sheep producers are consid- 
ering plans to import 300,000 head of Corriedale and Rambouillet ewes from the 
United States, reported Ana H. Gomez, Assistant U.S. Agricultural Attaché in 
vexico City. Mexican sheepmen have asked the Secretariat of Agriculture for 
aid in financing such imports. They are also seeking funds to import woven 
wire, pumps, windmills, and other supplies. 


The New York Times reported that there appears to be a definite conviction 
in Mexico City that Guatemalan political refugees plotted in July to overthrow 
the one-year-old government of President Carlos Castillo Armas. This fear has 
caused an increased surveillance over exiled Guatemalans. This in turn has 
been the cause of considerable indignation on the part of many Mexicans in and 
out of government. The resentment arises from two causes: one is the con- 
vietion that the cherished Mexican tradition of political asylum is being 
tampered with, and the other is a persistently strong undercurrent of sympavthy 
for ex-President Arbenz. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


In July, the regime of President Carlos Castillo Armas celebrated its 
first year in power. Aware of discontent and of increasing opposition, the 
President reaffirmed in a nation-wide broadcast that his avowed program was to 
use democratic processes to the fullest extent. He clarified that parties were 
to have the greatestfreedom of activity, and that "of my political opponents 
I ask only two things: 1) that they do not protect, hide or encourage Comnu- 
nism, and 2) that they do not obstruct the administration's national recon- 
struction programs," 


As a part of the celebrations, a committee of 17 handed to the Constituent 
Asseribly the draft of a new constitution (H.A.R., VIII: p. 205). Several 
Guatemalan newspapers criticized as "backward" and "anti-Central American" an 
article in this draft which would require the President to be a native of 
Guatemala and of Guatemala-born parents. The aim of the article was really to 
eliminate Arbenz as a candidate. The Assembly was to finish work on the con- 
stitution by fall so that elections for Congress could be held at the turn of 
the year. Jockeying for advantage by various groups is now very active, and 
the group which has the President's blessing seems to be the Movimiento 
Democratico Nacional (M.D.N.), which had formed the hard core of the liberation 
novement. The Comité Estudiantil Universitario Anti-Communista (C.E.U.A. ) 
voted to dissolve and merge with the M.D.N. These are the country's foremost 
young anti-Communist groups, Lionel Sisniega Otero, who had been head of the 
-t,U.A., is now Secretary General of the M.D.N. 


ai Another political group is the Asociacién Nacional Democratica (ANDE). 
‘18 is a reshaping of the anti-clerical Liberal party which was formed in 1871 
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~y President Justo Rufino Barrios. The ANDE is expected to be in a strong 
«ition as it is ready to associate with the Army, which still remains the 
vecisive force. All the groups have proclaimed their loyalty to the President; 
noyever, it is not clear whether the oppositionist groups will be granted the 
came facilities as the pro-administration groups. 


A Guatemalan decoration called the Order of Liberation was created by 
cresident Castillo Armas, The first recipient of the highest grade of this 
order, the Grand Cross, was Archbishop Mariano Rossell Arellano. 


Domingo Goicolea is the new Foreign Minister, while Miguel Ortiz Passarelli 
ond Carlos Cifuentes Diaz have been appointed as Interior and Press Ministers 
respectively. At his nomination, Passarelli pointed to the obligation of the 
sress to orient public opinion "not to the benefit of the government, but to 
that of the country."" He expressed his conviction that his relations with the 
nress would always be friendly, since "it is a must that freedom of thought énd 
press be fully guaranteed." 


A police officer was reprimanded and confined for 15 days for having in- 
sulted and sworn at reporters who were covering an unauthorized demonstration 
in June (H.A.R., VIII: p. 258). Two plain-clothes men were arrested for hav- 
ing destroyed negatives shot by photographers of El Espectador and of El Diario 
de Centro América, At the same time, three individuals were put in jail on 
the suspicion of being the organizers of the demonstration, and were expected 
to be questioned by the unpopular Committee for the Lefense Against Communism 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 206). 








Defending his agrarian policy, President Castillo Armas declared that it 
theresult of emergency measures, and that a permanent law is being worked 
He claimed that his administration had distributed 61,370 acres to small 

farming families numbering 10,359. As part of the anniversary celebration, 
he promised that he would distribute deeds for small farms to 1,00 landless 
farmers and that $1,666,980 was already budgeted to cover the expenses of dis- 
tributing more land. The President paid tribute to the U.S. for its "dis- 
interested cooperation and loyalty," and for its continuing economic aid, which 
had already amounted to nearly $10 million. He said that the highway prograii 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 259) would assure 1,565 miles of first-class roads, and that 
an $18 million loan to complete the Atlantic Highway was in negotiation. 


A bright spot in the administration's economic picture is at least a 
partial recovery from the chaotic position that existed at the end of Arbenz! 
regine, The government in its first year already has a $2 million surplus 
after a payment of about 42 million on its bonded indebtedness and about 
») Million on its floating debt. Despite heavy dollar export losses because 
of falling prices, Guatemala had an “8 million favorable balance of trade in 
‘ay 1955. Another achievement is the building up of gold and dollar reserves 
which may reach, at the end of the fiscal year, an estimated all-time high of 
vol million, Economic observers are interpreting this as the result of a 
return to Guatemala of flight capital. 


Iwo credits totaling $10.5 million were authorized by the Banco de Guate- 
mala, About $8 million will be used by the Departamento de Fincas Nacionales 
‘or the production of coffee, sugar cane and other products, while the second 
credit of about $2.5 million will be used by the Instituto de Fomento for 
cotton planting. 
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Another 12,300 tons of corn will be given to Guatemala by the Internation- 
»] Co-operation Administration to ease a critical shortage. This brings to 

4) 990 tons the amount of corn that has been shipped to Guatemala by the U.S. 
under the foreign aid program. It is to be recalled that Guatemala's 195) 

~orn harvest was low while the 1955 crop has been affected by a long drought 
(HAR, VIII: p. 259). 


’ 













































Duties on Guatemalan coffee for export will bring less revenue to the 
‘overnment starting July 1. A new decree establishes that ad-valorem tariff 
ties be applied to coffee as of the 1955-56 harvest. 


s 


A 


Over 2.3 million willbe paid by the United Fruit Company to the Guate- 
nalan Government as taxes for the year 195). During the same year, the con- 
rany paid $6,949,440 in salaries. A new contract raises by $500,000 the 
salaries to be paid for 1955. 


A $500,000 milk dehydrating plant will be installed in Guatemala accord- 
ing to a program of co-operation between the Guatemalan Government and UNICiI, 
The investment will be financed by both parties on a 50% basis. Also, a group 
of Guatemalan and foreign capitalists has invested $1 million in a T.V. ven- 
ture in Guatemala. 


EL SALVADOR 


Unofficial campaigning for next year's presidential elections (H.A.R., 
VIIT: p. 259) is in full swing with three new parties having been formed: 
the Partido Democratico Constitucionalista (P.D.C.), the Partido Independiente 
Republicano (PIR) and the Partido Institucional Democr&tico (PID). The P.D.C. 
is to back the candidacy of Lt. Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya (H.A.R., VIII: 
p. 259), whereas the PIR has not yet named its candidate; the third group, the 
PID, was formed in Santa Ana (independent-minded second city of the nation), 
and has as its candidate the retiring ambassador to Guatemala, Col. José 
Alberto Funes (H.A.R., VIII: p. 259). The new ambassador to Guatemala is the 


former chief of foreign affairs protocol, Antonio Alvarez Vidaurre. 
> p > 


In a press conference held in Guatemala city, Funes explained that "he 
trusted that this time the will of the people will be respected, and that the 
votes will go to the party and the candidate who offer the greatest guarantee 
for an honest and constructive administration." The ex-diplomat claimed that 
the PID will comprise the most heterogeneous groups, i.e., from capitalists 
to cart drivers, and that it will fight "for a practical solution of the prob- 
lems facing the country, as well as to achieve a better integration of the 
valvadorean social family." With regard to the possibility of President 
Osorio being re-elected, Funes stated that "the struggle to continue in power 
is a stage belonging to the past." The two other principal candidates are ‘he 
popular Roberto Canessa, ex-Foreign Minister, and José Maria Lemus, retiring 
‘dnister of Interior (H.A.R., VIII: p. 259). 


A brief, accusing former President Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez of 
executing certain soldiers and civilians who rose against him on April 2, 
19uh, was filed before the Secretary of the National Assembly by a group of 
-aw students from the Universidad Nacional. The 73-year old army general, who 
ruled the country with an iron hand from 1931 to 194 and who returned from 
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syile in Honduras, declared to La Prensa Grafica that "under the constitution 
and the other national laws, he would defend himself against any accusation 
nade." He added that he would leave soon, since doctors had advised him that 
ne needed further medical examination in the U.S. Students and widows of the 
oat idiers and civilians shot in 1944 organized a silent demonstration at the 
toanbs of those executed. Reports about Hernandez Martinez were widely pub- 
lished by the entire press, as precautionary measures were taken by the police 
+o protect the general's residence, 








A meeting to examine the recommendations on quotas and prices formulated 
by the International Coffee Bureau (0.I.C. ) for the 1955-56 year was held in 

Salvador by 33 delegates from 13 of the 1); member countries of the 
>EDECAME. The International Coffee Bureau is a rather hypothetical organiza- 
tion through which FEDECAME hopes, probably vainly, to make its activities 
world-wide in scope. According to the 0.1I.C. the individual quotas for this 
year are as follows: El Salvador, 92,700 bags; Mexico, 1,162,850; Guatemala, 
8):2,000; Venezuela, 468,350; Costa Rica, 367,000; Haiti, 239, 250; Ecuador, 
313,900; Nicaragua, 277,000; Honduras, 153, 50; Peru, 39,850; Panama, 9,950; 
suba, 100,000; and the Dominican Republic, 351,700. The majority of the dele- 
‘ates favored a slight increase in the total quota of 5,250,000 bags of 132 
lbs. each. The 50¢-60¢ per 1b. price recommended by the 0.1I.C. was approved 
with the understanding that certain grades may be sold at different prices 
ithin the price scale. Cuba's representatives were the only ones who dis- 


agreed on the quota allocations, and withdrew before the meeting had finished 
its work. 


Experts from Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama gathered in a meeting sponsored by the Instituto Indigenista 
Interamericano. The participants discussed such problems as illiteracy and 
economic and sanitary conditions affecting their native populations. 


This year's consumer shortage of basic foodstuffs is still keeping El 
Salvador busy seeking loans (H.A.R., VIII: p. 260). A loan of grains was 
secured in July from Guatemaia, which will be returned as soon as a shipment 
ron the U.S. is received. 


A national dairy industry is to be developed in El Salvador. According to 
\jeld K, Jensen, a Food and Agriculture Organization expert, the present lav 
average daily milk consumption of less than a half pint per person will be 
increased substantially as soon as various government programs now under way 
in cooperation with U.N. and U.S. technical aid programs are implemented, The 
prograis include instructions in hygienic methods of production and marketing 
of milk, introduction of Holstein and other breeds from the U.S., educational 
activities in the schools and the formation of cooperatives. 





A circular listing the information required from contractors interested 
in bidding on the construction of a 300-kilometer Pacific coastal highway was 
published by the Proveeduria Especifica de Obras Piiblicas (the Public Works 
Procurement Office). The World Benk has loaned El Saivador #11.1 million on 
this 916 million project. 
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HONDURAS 






Behind the scenes activity in the political field was at low ebb in spite 
¢ an economic crisis (H.A.R., VIII: p. 261) which began assuming serious 
sroportions. The Defense Minister, Gen. Antonio Ynestroza, resigned and was 
~eplaced by businessman and ex-congressman Héctor Leiva Barbieri of the 

Partido de Reforma Nacionalista. Gen. Ynestroza had formed part of the new 
~abinet sworn in on January 2 by the then acting President Julio Dias Lozano, 
ho |] over from President Juan Galvez. 









Was 











Guarantees protecting U.S. investmerts in Honduras against currency in- 


convertibility and expropriations may now ve obtained by U.S. firms or indi- 
viduals under the standard agreement. Honduras becomes thus the sixth in 


tatin America to sign. 








In order to prevent viclence as a possible result of a strike threat made 
by the United Fruit Commany workers, the government sent troops to a number of 
,21 banana plantations. The Tela Railroad Commany had offered a three- 

contract at a salary scale lower than that requested by the workers! 
union which then presented 82 counter-demands. Higher salaries were also 
sought in a 26-point claim by the union to the Standard Fruit Co. at La Ceiba. 
This petition was ssudied by the company before the expiration of an agreement 










signed last year. 








NICARAGUA 





Nicaragua has become aroused at Costa Rica again. The new crisis arose 
out of an unpublicized charge by Fresident Somoza that the Costa Ricans were 
ut The latest charge accused Carlos Jiménez Ballard of 
planning to enter Nicaragua to murder Somoza. It was alleged that Col. Frank 
Marshall, who led the offensive that broke the invasion last January, was the 
leader of this latest plan to assassinate Somoza. The Nicaraguan further 
charged that Marshall's implication in the plot indicated that the scheme had 
official Costa Rican backing. It was believed that the detention of Costa 
Rican travelers (see Costa Rica) might be a retaliatory measure. The one 
bright spot in the entire picture was the reluctance of both countries to air 
these disputes in public. Both countries deny any malicious intent toward 
one another, but such incidents continue to occur. This incident has delayed 
efforts to bring about friendship between the two countries. 








out to assassinate him, 












The World Bank announced that it has extended two loans to Nicaragua 
totaling 37.5 million, This makes a total of $16.7 million loaned to that 
country by the Bank, The loans will partially finance the construction of 

a thermo-electric power plant in Managua. The plant will have a 30,000- 
kilowatt capacity. The new plant will provide power for 15 nearby towns, 

and will double the generating capacity of the Managua area. The Bank of 
America is participating in the financing to the extent of $72,000. This new 
plant is the result of the expansion of the Nicaraguan economy, and the con- 
sequent demand for power. Power has been so short that business enterprises 


have had to install their own diesel generators. 
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COSTA RICA 


The head of the Coste. Rican delegation to the United Nations, Father 

enjanin Ninez, announced that new incidents have occurred on the Nicaraguan 
nana, Nicaragua detained Costa Rican travelers, and impounded their 
vehicles. Father Nunez stated that the Nicaraguan Government was evasive in 
replying to a Costa Rican request for information as to the travelers! where- 
apouts. He said his government was surprised by the Nicaraguan reply, since 
relations had been improving following the opening of the inter-American high- 
way earlier in the month (see below). 


The Foreign Ministry asserted that the forthcoming conference of the 
reanization of Central American States at Antigua, Guatemala, will not dis- 
cuss the dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, The purpose of the meeting 
will be to establish a Secretariat, which would seek eventual unification of 


the countries of Central America. 


The opening of a new section of the inter-American highway between 
licaragua and Costa Rica was a period of gay festivity in the border town of 
Liberia. The new highway connects San José and Managua, and runs all the 
way to Guatemala City some 1300 kilometers to the north. There are now only 
40 kilometers on the Guatemalan border of unfinished road which prevents con- 
nection of San José to the United States. South of San José there are 236 
kilometers of highway to be constructed in Costa Rica. 


In a letter to the editor of the New York Times, Minister of Finance 
Jorge Rossi stated concerning the coffee situation, "It is not the purpose of 
any Latin American country to finance all her needs by squeezing the foreign 
consumer. But we expect to obtain a fair price that would increase the 
national income of our countries. We consider ourselves worthy of a better 
standard of living. We wish to participate more substantially in internaticnal 


trade," 





PANAMA 


On July 3, the Coalicién Patridtica Nacional nominated Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr. as its candidate for the presidential elections to be held the 
first Sunday in May 1956. The coalition was founded by the assassinated Col. 
José Antonio Remén, and is composed of the Liberal Democratic party, the 
Partido Liberal del Matadero (so called because the party's original offices 
were located adjacent to the municipal slaughterhouse), the Partido Uni6én 


Popular, and the Conservative party. 


On July 7, President Ricardo Arias Espinosa announced the formation of a 
new cabinet. Octavio Fabrega was retained as Foreign Minister, while the 


linistries of Interior, Finance, Education, and the Secretary-General also 
remained unchanged. The new cabinet members are: Public Works, Erico del ; 
7 Agriculture, Alejandro Crespo Villalaz; and Welfare, Sergio Gonz4lez | 
uiz, ‘ 


_ Plans for a meeting between Panama and the representatives of the Organi- 
zation of Central American States have been canceled. Panama apparently 
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relieves that its ties with the South American countries are stronger than its 
snnections with the Central American states, and that differences within the 


ganization preclude a successful meeting. 


Assistant Secretary of State Henry Holland testified before the Senate 
Toreien Relations Committee, which is conducting hearings on the Panama Treaty, 
that the treaty will be mutually beneficial to both countries. Holland pointed 
uit that the increased cost of operation would have to come from an increase in 
‘he tolls, or from money appropriated by the United States Treasury. It was 
reported that the Budget Bureau is planning to suggest legislation that would 
increase tolls by 31.5 million. This news brought a storm of protest from 
Robert S. Mayer, president of the Pan American Steamship Associaticn. He 
eclared that the toll charge was political and not commercial. The United 
States Citizen's Association of the Panama Cana! Zone opposed ratification of 
the treaty, on the grounds that it would lead tc misunderstandings., Two 
‘lauses came in for strong criticism. Loss of control over sanitation by 
the United States would result in a drop of sanitary standards, and the barring 
froi United States commissaries of non-United States employees would force 
them to trade in a higher priced market, 


An international conference to consider a ban on ships flying the flags 
of Honduras, Panama and Liberia was the object of a resolution adopted by the 
Trench National Assembly. The merchant marine committee claimed that unfair 
competition was created by vessels of these three countries, because owners 
evade social security requirements, give no guarantees of employment and are 


not bound by international safety regulations. 


The World Bank announced the extension of a %5.9 million loan for the 
reconstruction of highways in Panama. The Bank of America is participating in 
the financing to the extent of ‘$700,000. This program calls for rehabilitation 

* 00 miles of primary roads and 235 miles of secondary roads. 


On July 18, the Department of State announced the appointment of Julian 
Fiske Harrington, a career Foreign Service Officer, as Ambassador to Panama. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


For Cuba, July was a month of unfulfilled expectations on two counts: 
Carlos Prio Socarr&as did not return from exile, and the U.S. Congress had not 
taken final action on the revision of the Sugar Act of 198. In both cases, 
the events seemed only to have been postponed, portending a heightened interest 
in their future possibilities. 


At the end of June, Prio expressed interest in quitting Miami for Havana 
in spite of a recently issued police order for his arrest (H.A.R., VIII: p.265), 
Batista promised the full guarantees of the Amnesty Law plus the consideration 
cue an ex-President of the republic, and, a few days later, the Urgency Court 
withdrew the order for Prio's arrest. An open season of speculation then 
ensued as to when, where, and how Prio would accomplish the short trip. Various 
spokesmen predicted varying dates; some had him traveling by air and some by 
sea, Newspaper men, politicians, and Prio aides crossed and recrossed the 
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straits of Florida. As the month wore on, a tentative return date was set for 
the end of July, but finally this was changed to August 6, 


As to why Prio contemplates returning, several reasons have been advanced. 
for one thing, his three years of effort to overthrow Batista by force brought 
hin only frustration plus a U.S. fine for gun-running.and the seizure of some 
arms shipments that did reach Cuba. Prio affirms that he now plans a peaceful 
assault on the dictator by way of the ballot box. Renouncing the presidency 
for himself, he hopes to reunite the Partido Revolucionario Cubano (Auténtico) 
into an effective political force. Journalists view with anticipation the 
attempts that will have to be made for rapprochement with Ramon Grau San 
vartin. Grau, who opposed Batista in the November 195) elections, is the 
leader of one segment of the party and is expected to be less than cooperative. 
However, on-again-off-again relations have often characterized Grau-Prio 
political activities in the past, and some agreement may be arranged. Batista 
renewed his welcome during the month, prompting the comment that it would be 
easier to keep watch on the Prio entourage at home than abroad, Neither 
Batista nor Prio has ever suggested that the latter was anything more than a 
voluntary exile, although no interest in returning was indicated by Prio until 
after the Amnesty Law was forced through (H.A.R., VIII: p. 163). 


On the local scene, Cuban disturbances were reduced to a minimum. Police 
broke up a demonstration at the University of Havana on July 26, ostensibly 
called to protest the jailing of a student for illegal possession of explo- 
sives, but supposedly commemorating the second anniversary of the ill-fated 
revolt against Batista in which many students died (H.A.R., VI: No. 7, 8). 

In the current affair four students were injured, including a 13-year old boy 
scout who somehow got involved. Two days later the president of the student 
federation was arrested when a similar demonstration took place in which 
another student was injured. 


On the economic front, Cuba was vitally interested in the revision of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 as hearings got under way in earnest in the U.S. Congress. 
Predictions were borne out (H.A.R., VIII: p. 16) when the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives presented its version of the bill on 
July 21, Cuba's basic U.S. quota was left undisturbed, but its present 96% 
share of the annual increase was reduced according to a formula which would 
allot 55% of the increase to U.S. domestic producers and force Cuba to share 
the remaining 5% with other foreign producers, mainly the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, and Peru. However, the full House and the Senate had not acted as the 
month ended, and some adjustments were expected. 





With the ending of the sugar harvest, production figures as of July 1 were 
announced as follows: (long tons) production, ).4 million; carry-over, 
835,518; released from reserve stock since January 1955, 350,000; reserved for 
local use, 100,000; shipments to June 30, 2.3 million; available for export, 
3.1 million. Production of molasses for 1955 was 19.2 million gallons. 





Final trade reports for 195 continued to show Cuba purchasing more from 
the U.S, than the U.S. buys from Cuba, U.S. exports to Cuba were $28.2 mil- 
lion, whereas imports from Cuba were $01.3 million, leaving a balance in 
favor of the U.S, in the amount of 26,9 million. 
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On July 16, a preliminary agreement was announced between Standard Oil 
ronpany of Indiana, the Compariia Petrolera Transcuba, S.A., and a Cuban- 
Venezuelan syndicate whereby some $10 million will be invested in Cuban oil 
exploration during the next five years. When the final contract is signed, it 
will provide for the drilling of not less than 40,000 feet per year. Standard 
f Indiana would provide most of the capital and would share on a 50-50 basis 
with the other two enterprises in discoveries and benefits on the lands con- 
trolled by them. At the end of the five-year period the other two companies 


‘eo 


would also share equally in providing new capital. 


Labor news included the settling of a three-day sitdown strike which had 
paralyzed banking activities for several days, and the acceptance on the part 
of the employees of Consolidated Railways (H.A.R., VIII: p. 266) of an 8% 
reduction in salaries, retirement of surplus employees as provided by law, and 


the right to discontinue unnecessary trains. 


HAITI 


Two separate agencies are cooperating with the Government of Haiti in im- 
oroving the road system. The U.S. International Cooperation Administration 
(formerly the F.0.A.) made available emergency funds and personnel to assist 
in repairing the extensive road damage caused by the 1954 hurricane and flood 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 217). The areas most affected were the long southern 
peninsula and the tip of the northern peninsula. The World Bank is also con- 
sidering a $2-3 million highway loan similar to those being made to Guatemala 
and other Central American countries. One of the requirements for the loan is 
the establishment of an adequate maintenance program. Representatives of the 
Bank were in Haiti to effect the preliminary negotiations. 


The problem of roacbuilding is made difficult and expensive by the rugged 
mountainous terrain which dominates some 8,000 square miles in Haiti's total 
area of 10,700 square miles. One long range extends east and west along the 
southern peninsula and is divided into segments known as La Horte and La Selle, 
the latter being crowned by Morne La Selle, 8,790 feet high, the highest peak 
in Haiti. Two other ranges run southeast to northeast across the main body 
of the republic and across the northern peninsula. 


U.S. Ambassador Roy Tasco Davis (H.A.R., VI: No. 8), like William L. 
Mellon (H.A.R., VIII: p. 166), practices private Point-Four work at the com- 
munity level. Friends Journal (Quaker) reports that in the villages of Furcy 
and Fonds des Négres the Ambassador was instrumental in having small-scale 
demonstration coffee plots planted to encourage more wide-scale growing of a 
family money crop in which all can participate. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic joined world opinion in heaping praise on President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles for their efforts toward relieving international 
tensions at the meeting of the Big Four in Geneva. However, El Caribe, the 
official newspaper, warned that if the efforts of the Great Powers fail, it 
would be well to have an alternative plan at hand. It seriously recommended 


Generalissimo Trujillo's United Nations for Peace, a kind of alliance of the 
free world which would exclude all Communists. 
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The Dominican Press Association continues to insist that freedom of the 
rege endate. Se a Dominican Republic, The president of the Association, 
canon Marrero Aristy, has protested to the Inter-American Press ASsociation 
-nat an impartial committee sent by that organization would establish the 
‘ominican contention, The Inter-American Press Association refused to send 
such a committee. 







































The vessel "Espana" will bring another group of about 750 Spanish immi- 
erants in August. While most of the group will be farmers and vineyardists, 
spout 100 men from Valencia are reported to be joining the national police 
force. All are men between the ages of 25 and 30, and single. 


Progress is being made in preparing Trujillo City for the "Fair for Peace 
and Fraternity in the Free World" scheduled to open on December 20. The 
streets of the city will be illuminated by one of the largest installations of 
fluorescent lighting yet made anywhere. Some 2/0 fixtures six feet long will 
be attached to lampposts about 30 feet tall. Builders are also setting records 
to make sure that the de luxe 310-room hotel "El Embajador" will be ready on 
spening day. The New York firm of Merritt-Chapman and Scott has the contract 
and has been speeding the work by operating three shifts around the clock. 


PUERTO RICO 


One segment of U.S. labor paid a significant, albeit backhanded, compli- 
ment to Puerto Rico's industrialization program. Although the island's total 
low-wage industrial force of 25,000 could not yet be considered a competitive 
threat to the millions of U.S. workers in the ready-made clothing industry, 
David Dubinsky and the International Ladies Garment Workers Union were evi- 
dently concerned lest it might have future potentialities. Dubinsky called a 
mass meeting in New York urging the adoption by the House of Representatives 
of the bill (S 2168) enacted by the U.S. Senate in June (H.A.R., VIII: p. 259) 
According to this bill, instead of the $1 per hour minimum to be applied to 
continental U.S., minimum wages in Puerto Rico would be advanced by a 25¢-per- 
hour across-the-board increase to become effective by an escalator formula not 
later than January 1, 1958. 


Puerto Rican government leaders continued to attack the Senate bill on the 
erounds that because of the great difference in the standards of living between 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico, minimum wages in Puerto Rico are, in effect, prevail- 
ing wages, and not those which affect only a few low-paid fringe workers. They 
claim that many of their hard-won factories would close and that additional 
labor costs imposed by the law would reduce the appeal of one of the most 
effective location advantages which the island has been forced to offer to off- 
set the crippling lack of raw materials, fuels, a trained labor force, and 
accompanying service industries, 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin had helped lead the attack, but after appearing 
before the House Labor Committee and receiving an honorary degree from Harvard 
vniversity, he seemed convinced that Puerto Rico's case had been well made and 
departed for Europe, leaving Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernds Isern in 
charge. Well-presented arguments for both sides appeared in the letters column 
of the New York Times. In the July 2 issue David Dubinsky attacked a Times 
editorial of June 25 which urged caution and which favored the attitude of the 
‘uerto Rican Government. However, when Edward G. Miller, Chairman of the 
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veyor's Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs (New York) and former Assistant 
sooretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, replied on July 11 to another 
otter of June 30 by Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, who had sponsored the 
--nate bill, New York labor leaders tried to drag the Puerto Rican minimum wage 
4;epute into the New York City political arena. The 11 labor members of the 
s)ler committee called upon Mayor Wagner urging him to repudiate Miller who 
nad taken his stand, they said, without consulting them. Dubinsky also pro- 
ested to the Mayor against Miller's pro-Puerto Rican Government position, and 
‘ning him were other well-known labor figures such as Louis Hollander, presi- 
iont of the state C.I.0. Council; Martin T. Lacey, president of the Central 
trades and Labor Council, A.F.L.; and Michael J. Quill, president of the City 
*1.0, Council. When Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Puerto Rican Secretary of 
sbor, added his views in a letter published by the New York Times on July 13, 
the political aspect of the situation had already diverted labor's attention 


fron the main issue. 





Meanwhile, the Labor Committee of the House had excluded the Senate pro- 
nosal concerning Puerto Rico from the minimum wage bill which it approved on 
Julv 7. The full House followed suit, and a House-Senate conference committee 
jeadlock was resolved on July 27 by a compromise. The Senate agreed to drop 
its program on condition that the present method of establishing minimum wages 
in Puerto Rico be streamlined. This system operates through committees appcini- 

i by the U.S. Secretary of Labor and consisting of capital, labor, and public 


J 


representatives who recommend minimums after conducting hearings. 
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Puerto Rico had hoped to avoid a clash with labor and friendly liberals 
like Senator Douglas, but it had won a signal victory when it became necessam 


) oppose them by careful preparation of the facts of its case. 


A ll-man committee of the Puerto Rican House of Representatives visited the 
four Eastern states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut 
where Puerto Rican migratory farm labor is employed. The members were gather- 
ing firsthand information to be used in improving conditions generally in this 
large annual labor movement. They reported they had seen much to be remedied 
on the part of both the emplcyers and the workers. The leader of the grour was 
Arcilio Alvarado of the Partido Popular, majority leader in the Puerto Rican 


tT 
HOIICA 
nouse, 


Harry Lev, a manufacturer of uniforms and clothing, who has been under 
examination by the U.S. Senate Permanent Investigations Committee regarding his 
use of bribes and favors to secure contracts, received a further setback when 
Puerto Rico prepared to revoke his tax exemption. The island authorities main- 
tain that Lev misrepresented the facts in his application, affirming that his 
_ Puerto Rico operations would not affect employment at his Chicago plant. The 
record shows that the number of workers at Chicago dropped to a mere token 
force. The Puerto Rico hearing revealed that profit on a $2 million order for 
Navy caps had enabled him to pay off bank loans of $550,000 for machinery in 
one year, 





The Catholic clergy of New York are helping to alleviate the migration 
problems of Puerto Ricans there by sending priests and seminarians to the island 
for a one-year training period. When they return to their regular parish 
assignments in Puerto Rican districts in New York, they are better prepared to 
assist parishioners in their day-by-day activities. Church authorities are much 
pleased with the success achieved thus far. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


the Inter-American Labor Bulletin of the Organizacién Regional Inter- 
americana ade Trabajadores (OKIT) reported that Venezuela's release of two im- 
ari goned trade union leaders was widely attributed to constant pressure by the 
RIT and other elements of the international free trade union movement. The 
uo leaders, Pedro B, Pérez Salinas, president of the Confederacion de Traba- 
adores de Venezuela, affiliated with the ORIT, and José Gonzalez Navarro, 
~resident of the Federation of the Workers of Caracas, went to exile in Mexico 
‘ty after four years of prison without being tried or formally charged. 





Military leaders from Colombia, Peru, and NATO arrived in Caracas during 
> first week in July to help celebrate the "Semana de la Patria" which ended 
0! y 5, the Venezuelan Independence Day. Along with the week's events, 
waich included an international folklore festival, Venezuelans witnessed for 
the first time a demonstration of their modern naval and air power. 


oo 


vuL 


The Venezuelan Congress approved two bills concerning the telephone sys- 

One transfers the title of $2.5 million worth of telephone property fron 
the State to Cia. Nacional Teléfonos de Venezuela, an independent company. The 
sovernment remains the major stockholder, however, and retains the right to 
construct telephone exchanges. The other bill approved a 15-year contract be- 
tween the government and the company covering the operation of telephone serv- 
ices, and making most of the company's operations subject to government super- 
vision. In order to enable the company to use profits for the extension and 
improvement of services, the government waived payment of income tax, for the 
uration of the contract and granted the right to import needed materials duty 

Venezuelan, United States, and Canadian investors have formed a loan 

company with a capital of $1.5 million to help motor vehicle dealers finance 
wholesale purchases and handle installment sales. U.S. and Canadian capital, 
which is financing half the company, comes in part from the International Basic 
Sconony Corporation; the Venezuelan capital was provided by a Phelps family 
syndicate, William Henry Phelps is the best-known member of this American 
family which has become well-established in Venezuela. Three directors of the 
new company, Venezolana de Financiamiento, or "Vefisa" as it is called, are 
nembers of the Phelps family. The other directors come from the U.S. and 
vanadian companies. 


The year 195) was a record one for the Venezuelan petroleum industry. 
Proven reserves reached an all-time high; exploration and drilling were inten- 
sified; production and exports increased; and new refining facilities were 
completed, Production averaged 1,895,000 barrels a day, The upward trend is 
continuing in 1955 with a daily average production of 2,112,000 barrels for the 
first six months. Officials of the Creole Petroleum Corporation announced a 
tong-term contract with England which calls for delivery of 100,000 barrels of 
cil aday. Creole regards getting back into the European market, which was 
-ost during the war, as highly significant. The Ministry of Mines and Hydro- 
‘aroons reported that the government maintained a strict conservation policy 
“uring 1954, which it expects to continue in 1955. The problem of the 
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»tilization of natural gas received special attention, and the percentage of 
+ilization increased from 23.4% in 1953 to 27.4% in 195). By the end of the 
vear, the actual capacity of gas injection plants to increase well pressures 
and conserve gas had increased by 83% over the capacity in 1953. Conservation 
nractices are made easier by the fact that there is only one owner of the 
fields, the government, and most deposits are worked by one company only. The 
most active region was around Bercelona in eastern Venezuela which accounted 
for two-thirds of the footage drilled and for over one-half of the well com- 
pletions (H.A.R., VIII: p. 26). Oil was also discovered in the Gulf of Paria 

tween igo and Venezuela. The first maritime wells in the area were 
irilled by Trinidad Northern Areas, Ltd. and Trinidad Leaseholds. 

Iron ore output is also soaring. Production for the first quarter of 
1955 came to 1.9 million metric tons or an annual rate of close to 8 million 
tons. This is about double the rate for the same period in 195k. 


A preliminary study made for the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
indicated that large manganese deposits discovered between the Imataca moun- 
tains and the Caura River, east of the town of Upata and the Caroni River in 
Bolivar state, may be among the richest in the world. The several million tons 
of manganese ore have a metallic content of from 28% to 55%. Besides being 
used for Venezuela's future steel industry, much manganese would probably be 
oxported to the United States, whicn now imports manganese from Africa, India, 
and Brazil. 





COLOMBTA 


On July 30, full censorship was imposed on the Colombian press. [ronically. 
xen. Rojas Pinilla, at the time of his assumption of power in June 1953, was 
almost universally acclaimed as the best man to lead Colombia back to its 
former place among the free nations. Now, in the opinion of many, he has 
ended any hope that his regime might restore freedom. In the words of Fi 
Somercio of Quito: "After overthrowing Laureano Gomez, who aspired to convert 
Colombia into the fascist fortress of the Pacific, Rojas Pinilla has himselr 
imposed the Gomez censorship." In a cable to’President Rojas Pinilla, John F. 
Reiteneyer, Executive Committee Chairman of the Inter-American Press Associa-~ 
tion (I,A.P.A.), reiterated I.A,P.A.'s "earlier plea that this ignominious 
censorship, which impairs the prestige of the republic, be abolished." He was 
"doubly distressed" because Colombia "until a few years ago was a shining 


example of democracy in the Americas." 


Just prior to the imosition of censorship, the National Press Commission 
was denied an audience with the President, to whom it wished to protest the 
previous censorship of El Tiempo, El Espectador, El Relator of Cali and El 
Diario de Pereira. Rojas Pinilla explained that he was very occupied with 
matters in connection with his July 30 visit to Ecuador. Gabriel Crno, owner 
of El Espectador, said, while vacationing in Florida, that history records no 
cases of the successful coexistence of a free press and an autocratic govern- 
ment. He asserted that, if there had been liberty during the "honeymoon" of 
these two entities, it would be naive to believe that liberty could continue to 
exist after the "divorce" of the government from public opinion. 








Perhaps tension between the government and El Tiempo, more than anything 
else, caused the imposition of censorship. El Tiempo severely criticized the 
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government in July, especially for its "do-nothing"” attitude following several 
crimes in Valle del Cauca such as the murder of the editor of El Diario de 
rereira, Emilio Correa Uribe and his son Carlos. It appears that the Correas 
—sre shot to death in an argument over a traffic accident. One week after the 
correa killing, a Liberal lawyer, Aristides Arrieta Gomez, was shot to death 
in Tulua, Valle. Arrieta with eight other persons had sent a letter to El 
Tiempo complaining of the insecurity of life and person there. The signees 
Said they realized that the signing of this document might mean death, 





Another clash took place between El Tiempo and the government when the 
columist Enrique Santos ("Caliban") took issue with Rojas Pinilla's speech in 
Coli, In answer to opposition allegations that the Tolima fighting was merely 
a farce designed to put off the restoration 6f institutional life in Colombia, 
the President stated that, in this "farce," 192 Conservatives, 87 Liberals, and 
45 soldiers had been killed, while 121 soldiers had been wounded. The Con- 
servative Diario de Colombia, in the clearest invitation to retaliation since 
before the closing of Parliament in 199, called for "justice in proportion to 
the ageression." "Caliban" countered by saying that he did not want to dispute 
the statistics of the President, but wondered whether it would be consistent 
with military security to release the names of the victims. He said that the 
alleged great preponderance of Conservative casualties was strange in view of 
the fact that the population of the area was 90% Liberal. He added that the 
area was now predominantly Conservative, since the government had found it 
expedient during the fighting to transfer the populations of Villarrica and 
Sumapaz en masse. He alleged that a few Conservatives who remained in these 
areas "are now peacefully exploiting the Liberals! lands." 





In stating his position on press censorship, Rojas Pinilla told U.S. 
reporters: "There will be peace in the country when I have in my hands certain 
rebel politicians and newspapermen who do not exercise restraint." Francisco 
Montana, a representative of Gabriel Cano in Miami, said that the censorship 
came because the government did not want the outside world or the rest of 
Colombia to know of the current guerrilla warfare. He said that Rojas Pinillds 
reference to these guerrillas as Communists is for outside consumption, but 
that in reality the disturbance is due to political unrest and to economic 
reasons. Rojas Pinilla himself lent credence to these words in enumerating the 
surprisingly high casualty figures and in acknowledging that some 7,000 families 
were forced to abandon their homes and are still roaming the mountainous jungle 
of Tolima. 


According to Semana, the government's action in not permitting the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly to meet this year (H.A.R., VIII: p. 273) repre- 
sents a rebuff for "Ospinista" Conservatism, because the Assembly is largely a 
Conservative body and because the Ospina Pérez Conservatives have tried hard 
to get along with the government. By the same token the "Laureanistas" will 
be strengthened by the return to their fold of opportunists who joined Ospina 
Perez in expectation of gaining power. Semana theorized that perhaps the Con- 
servatives are not altogether in disaccord with the government since only nine 
deputies of a total of 79 (50 Conservatives and 29 Liberals) signed a document 
protesting the government's restriction on a meeting of the assembly. 


Semana also reported that a Conservative intraparty debate was set off by 
the words of 32-year-old Patino Roselli, a functionary of the Colombian Embassy 
‘n Washington, who is reputed by "Laureanistas" to be a spokesman for Ambassacor 
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yardo Zuleta Angel. Patino Roselli, a onetime adherent of Laureano Gomez, 
-avocated the line of British and American conservatism as being the most 
‘esirable course for Colombian Conservatives to follow. He stated that in view 
» the fabulous rebirth of capitalism, Colombia must be similarly revitalized 
» else be swallowed by Communism or be engulfed by the tremendously vital 
rorees of world capitalism. This statement displeased the reactionary clerical 
conservatives of Colombia, who feel that Zuleta Angel is "an unconfessed" 
‘iberal who has been badly influenced by U.S. Protestantism and capitalism. 

; July ended, it was rumored that Zuleta Angel was about to resign. 


lear manifestation of the military spirit that now prevails in the 


. 
inac 
lonbian Governnent, Minister of War Gen, Gabriel Paris was named to act as 
President during Rojas Pinilia's stay in Ecuador. Even though the Minister of 


ver is fifth in line of presidential succession, he was named ostensibly be- 
sause the four ministers who precede him were given the "greater honor" of 

forming part of the retinue of 115 persons which accompanied the Chief Execu- 
tive to Ecuador. On the other hand, this maneuver might indicate that Rojas 
Pinilla felt more secure with his crony Paris calling the signals during his 


In spite of the great fanfare with which it was inaugurated, the Paz del 
steel mill (H.A.R., VIII: p. 222) has proved a distinct liability. Rep- 
‘resenting a ‘3200 million government investment, the plant has produced only 
11,000 tons of steel during the first eight months of its existence instead of 
the 10,000 tons monthly which it was designed to produce. In addition it has 
showed a net operating loss of $11 million. Colombian industry, which needs 


2 WOM 


,000 tons of steel monthly, has had to pay 30% more for imported steel due 
protective tariffs. Even under hypotheticaloptimum conditions, Paz del 
Rio's production costs would be $ per ton higher than the cost of imported 
steel. The main drawbacks seem to be lack of skilled labor, poor equipment 
and disadvantageous economic and geographical factors. Despite efforts of the 
new director, Col. Julio Santoyo, many Colombian financiers feel that it will 
be 10 years before the mill ceases to be the most extravagant of luxuries and 


begins to pay. 


After the discouragement caused by Brazil's sudden coolness toward the 
coffee pact (H.A.R., VIII: p. 274), Colombians were encouraged to learn that 
brazilian Finance lMinister José Whitaker had invited his Colombian counterpcrt, 
varlos Villaveces, to confer with him in Brazil, The meeting was originally 
set for July 16, but due to the mid-July Eucharistic Conference and to Rojas 
Pinilla's trip to Ecuador, it was postponed until August 2), The resignation 
of Alkindar Junqueira, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, because of 
vhitaker's allegation that he had exceeded his authority in New York last 
nonth, came as a distinct shock to Colombians, [Even though Brazil and Colombia 
agree on international quotas, such limitations will be too late to have mich 
effect this year since by late August U.S. coffee roasters will already be 
looking ahead to heavier fall coffee purchases. However, this. meeting is 
significant from a long-range viewpoint, especially in light of the fact that 
‘frican coffee growers will participate for the first time. 


In regard to the general economic situation, Colombian gold and dollar 
reserves are up from the April low (H.A.R., VIII: p. 222) due to increased 
coffee sales during June. Coffee exports for January to June 25, however, are 
running almost a million bags behind those for the first half of 195). Even 
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with this increased income, payments to exporters are still being delayed 
(q.A.Re, VIII: p. 222) with little hope for improvement. This is because of 
the malfunctioning of the foreign exchange machinery and of the large foreign 
xchange commitments made by Colombia in connection with a number of projects 
such as new telephone and transportation facilities. 


The Pan American Union reported that Colombia's National Planning Council 
forecasts that Bogota will have a population of 1 million by 1962, The 
council stressed the need for expanding all of the city's public services, in- 
cluding output of electrical energy, construction of highways, schools and 


low-cost housing. 


ECUADOR 


The Ministry of Defense denounced "Communist uprisings" in Ecuador, and 
declared that the government was ready to suppress forcibly any subversive 
acts. According to government data, Communists promoted acts of sabotage dur- 
ing a recent strike against the banana producing and exporting company Astral 
of Esmeraldas. The government declared that striking workers destroyed loads 
of bananas in transit, in addition to committing other acts of violence, in 
order to keep small farmers from selling their crops for export and to create 
confusion among workers unaware of the source of the agitation. The govern- 
nent stated that the labor rights and all legal claims of the workers would be 
respected, On the other hand, according to Tiempo of Mexico City, the workers 
struck for social improvements while small producers demanded guarantees that 
their bananas would be bought and shipped. Because of a large demand for 
bananas and expanded planting, too much fruit for the available means of export 
arrives at Esmeraldas. Some has to be thrown into the sea. The affected pro- 
ducers accused Lt. Col. César Plaza Monzon, Minister of the Interior, of having | 
shown partiality and of having economic dealings with Astral because he, him- 
self, is an Esmeraldas banana producer, Plaza Monzon, blaming the Communists 
for the strike, ordered the arrest of several Communist and Socialist leaders, 
among them Pedro A. Saad and Gonzalo Oleas, 


The Minister of the Interior also exonerated the rank and file of railroad 
workers of blame for the strike which began June 30 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 276), 
ostensibly to gain back pay, He stated that the strike was a political rather 
than a labor problem and part of a "subversive conspiracy with international 
connections." He inferred that a "Communist" minority had seized control, 


overriding the wishes of the regular workers, 


On July 1, President Velasco Ibarra turned the direction of the railroads 
over to Minister of Defense Pedro Menéndez Gilbert, with assurances that mili- 
tary control would be ended as soon as possible. The next day, Congress 
granted him special powers he had sought to settle the problem created by the 
strike of 5,000 workers. The same day, the strikers were warned to return to 
work within 48 hours or risk losing their jobs. The government reported that 
by July 4, 80% of the workers had returned and that service between Quito and 
Guayaquil was again normal. The collision of two trains, however, was believed 
due to sabotage by the strikers. Meanwhile, the government, exercising its 
special powers, dissolved the striking union, changing the workers! status to 
public employees. The President had earlier mentioned a desire to do this be- 
cause of the union's interfering in politics. At the end of the month, 
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oesident Velasco Ibarra relinquished his special powers and gave’ the railroads 
to civil administrations for financial reorganization, 


A military court was set up in Quito to try the five Army officers accused 
,f leading the abortive revolt against President Velasco Ibarra last December 
4A.Rey VIII: p. 31). The defense, however, got the trial procedure declared 
invalid for lack of certain legal requisites. The officers on trial, former 
wnder-Secretary of Defense Lt. Col. Jorge Echeverria, Majs. Carlos Puga and 
Syillermo Guerrero, Capt. Telmo Moncayo, and ex-legal advisor of the Ministry 
f Defense Eduardo Ludena, began their eighth month in prison and awaited a 
new court martial for the same offense. 

Steps are being taken to extend the 1938 U.S. trade agreement from July 18, 
1955 to January 18, 1956 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 79). Termination of the agreement 
will restore U.S. duties on partly finished "Panama" hats to 25%, as provided 
in the U.S. tariff act of 1930, in place of the present 12-1/2% trade agree- 
ment rate. In view of recent economic distress in the so-called Panama hat 
industry, both Ecuador and the U.S. International Cooperation Administrations 
technical cooperation program in Ecuador favor extending the present tariff 
level for another six months, 


95 
Ae 


The United States is planning to sell $2.6 million worth of surplus wheat, 
cotton, and vegetable oils to Ecuador instead of loaning them as Ecuador re- 
quested last November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 127). Minister of Economy Federico 
Intriago Arrata arrived in Washington to discuss the purchase, 





Still trying to increase an insufficient sugar supply (H.A.R., VIII: 
p. 127), Ecuador signed an agreement with Chile to form a partnership for the 
exploitation of Ecuadorean sugar plantations. Early in August, a commission 
will meet in Santiago to study the revival of plans for the organization, which 
were first considered more than 10 years ago. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


On July 29, President Manuel A. Odria read his sixth and constitutionally 
last annual message before the opening session of the Peruvian Congress. 
Odria reviewed briefly the achievements of his government and stressed his 
policy of international cooperation, especially against Communism. He stated 
clearly that he will definitely relinquish power to the next "democratically 
designated" chief of state when his term expires on July 28, 1956. He has 
never and will not, he stated, consider a second, unconstitutional term. Among 
those mentioned as candidates are the lawyer Hernando de Lavalle, Ambassador to 
Washington Fernando Berckemeyer, and even Victor Andrés Belafinde. 


The Peruvian Government refused to send representatives to the inter- 
national fisheries conference convened in Panama City July 1) because of a 
difference over the legal limits of maritime sovereignty. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the International Tropical Tuna Commission, an 
agency located in the United States. Since both Panama and the United States 
are opposed to the 200-mile limit, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Peru 
boycotted the conference. A third meeting between representatives of Chile, 
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corn, and Ecuador is scheduled in Quito soon to discuss the technical aspects 
¢ fishing within the 200-mile limit and the number of whales allowed to 
foreign expediti ons. 


On July 1, Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer initialed the standard agree- 
ent admitting Peru to President Eisenhower's "atoms-for-peace" program, 
Peruvian sugar producers are still protesting their export quotas, par- 
ticularly those which control delivery to the United States market. Ezra T. 
Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, said he will not recommend that Congress 
increase the Peruvian quota unless Peru signs the International Sugar Agreement 
anproved in the June meeting in London which Peru charges discriminated against 
small producers in favor of Cuba (H.A.R., VIII: p. 266). Paper production 
from sugar cane bagasse (the fibrous residue) is scheduled to undergo an im- 
provement with the inauguration of a new continuous quick-pulping process that 
will convert bagasse into high-grade commercial paper. The process is being 
vertectad by W. R. Grace and Company, pioneers of the bagasse paper industry, 
at its Paramonga factory. 


The proposed plan to subsidize U.S. cotton exports (H.A.R., VIII: p.278) 
was postponed fer the 1955-56 period beginning August 1. As a result, Peru- 
vian producers expect a more favorable market for their cotton with the lessen- 
ing of the tension that was building up in the world market because of the 
—— influx of U.S. cotton. Peruvian cottonseed oil production for 1955 is 

mated at 25,000 short tons, about 6% less than in 195). With average con- 
tial about 2,800 tons per year and with a notable increase in the last two 
years, it is expected that approximately 2,000 tons of cottonseed oil will have 
to be imported in order to meet the demand. Peruvian production of other types 
of edible fats and oils has been for many years and will continue to be supple- 
mented by imports. 


The development of export facilities in the montana region of eastern Peru 
is expected to encourage petroleum production in that region. Among the pro- 
jected improvements is the construction of a pipeline from the oil fields at 
Agua Caliente, on the Pachitea River, to Pucallpa, on the Ucayali. The port 
of Pucallpa will be modernized and will become the petroleum shipping center 
of eastern Peru. From Pucallpa, oil will be shipped by river boat to Iquitos 
(Peru) and Manaus (Brazil) for refining. In northwestern Peru, the Pacific 
Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of the Cities Service Co. of New York, found 
oil and gas in a completely untried area in northern Piura Department. The 
report of the discovery merely indicated that oil is present in commercial 
quantity. 


The Cerro de Pasco Corporation is planning an expansion program that 
promises to make Peru one of the world's leading producers of zinc by the end 
of 1956, The company plans to invest more than $80 million in enlarging its 
zinc refinery at La Oroya, enabling it to refine from 20 to 260 tons daily. 

The present capacity is 5 tons a day. The llarcona Mining Company reports that 
iron ore shipments from southern Peru now average about 150,000 tons a month 
and that the shipments are expected to remain constant the rest of the year. 

The bulk of the ore is exported to the United States. 


A new industrial explosives plant is scheduled for construction near Lima 
in 1956, The plant, which will be operated by the newly-formed Explosivos, S.A, 
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with capital amounting to $l. 6 million, will be under the technical direction 
rf a Belgian firm, Poudreries Réunies de Belgique, S.A. Several other foreign 
vonpanies and various Peruvian mining companies, including the Cerro de Pasco 
corporation, are represented on the board of directors. The plant will utilize 
national raw materials almost exclusively and is designed to cut down imports 
af indus trial explosives, which are currently estimated at approximately 11.) 


jllion lbs. per annum. 








President Odria signed a bill designed to attract foreign investments in 
the Peruvian power industry to meet the serious power shortage. Since 19),8 
(the year that Odria came into power), more than 100 diesel or hydroelectric 
plants, not counting the still uncompleted Canon de Pato plant, have been 
built. A new eight-mile-long tunnel aqueduct will go into operation during 
August carrying eight cubic meters of water per second from the Rimac River to 
Lima, increasing the electric power supply of the capital by some 21,000 kilo- 
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BOLIVIA 





Continuing the cooperation initiated in June (H.A.R., VII: p. 279) from 
j prison cell, Gustavo Stumpf and several other leaders of the Bolivian 
ng 





s 
Falangist movement, apparently removing party control from the leader Oscar 

waga de la Vega, exiled in Rio de Janeiro, directed a message to all Falan- 
rists "tonal them not to upset public order and to refrain from subversive 
activities. As a result, the government announced that more political prison- 
ers would be released and promised that all would be set free by the end of 
December. Accordingly, on July 23, the ninth anniversary of the lamppost 
lynching of ex-President Gualberto Villarroel, 50 prominent political prisoners 
were released, Among them were former Acting President (after the death of 
Villarroel) Néstor Guillén, and Rodolfo Salamanca, president of the Newspaper- 
men's Federation. The government announced that another large group would be 
released on August 6, the 1lth anniversary of Villarroel's inauguration as 


President. 
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On July 1, judicial employees declared a strike in order to force the 
resignation of the president of the La Paz Superior Court of Justice. Groups 
of armed strikers guarded the entrance of the Palace of Justice, preventing the 
nagistrates from getting into their offices. Later in the month, the Supreme 
court in Sucre dismissed all La Paz magistrates and four judges of the 10-man 
court of appeals. No official explanation was offered. 











A strike of the Federation of Secondary Education Students was declared 
on July 8 as a protest against the interference of labor unions in univer- 
sities. Educational authorities declared the strike illegal, and the police 
charged that it was fomented by Communist elements in an attempt to create 
artificial problems for the government, 











Juan Lechin, powerful labor leader, resigned as executive secretary of the 
central Obrera Boliviana. In his letter of resignation, Lechin accused several 
labor leaders of misusing funds and of enriching themselves at the expense of 
the workers, The Central Obrera then called an assembly and discovered that 
the criticism was justified. A special investigating committee has been 
authorized to look into the personal fortunes of the labor leaders. 
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On July 1, Bolivia opened its first international oil pipeline that can 
.arry over 660,000 gallons of oil daily from the Camiri oil field to Argentina. 
‘art of the oil will serve to amortize Bolivia's debt to Argentina for the 
sonstruction of a railroad between Yacuiba, Argentina and Santa Cruz, Bolivia 
and of another railroad between Oran, Argentina, and Tarija, Bolivia. Argen- 
ina will pay for part of the oil in meat and manufactures, An oil agreement 
netween Bolivia and Brazil was ratified during July calling for the sale to 
srazil of 3,792,000 gallons of gasoline and other refined oil products for a 
1.emonth period beginning August 1. Deliveries of 26,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 52,000 gallons of kerosene from the Cochabamba refinery will be carried 
sonthly to Mato Grosso on the new railway. José Paz Estenssoro, brother of 
president Victor Paz Estenssoro, went as president of the Bolivian Government 
oil monopoly to Rio de Janeiro to ratify the agreement and to discuss with 


Brazilian oil authorities the possibility of raising the yearly total to 6.3 
nillion gallons. 

















For the first time in 30 years a Bolivian President paid an official visit 
to Peruse. On duly 26, Victor Paz Estenssoro arrived in Lima for a four-day 

stay. His main subjects of discussion with Peruvian President Manuel A. Cdria 
vere the recommendations and conclusions of a recent mixed Peruvian-Bolivian 
comission. Its two principal proposals, both initiated jointly by Paz 
stenssoro and Odria, were the possibility of utilizing the waters of Lake 
Titicaca for irrigation and electricity and the construction of a railroad 

along the southern shore from Puno, Peru, to Guaqui, Bolivia. Studies for the 
latter will begin immediately. The construction of the railroad will complete 
ernational rail system connecting Peru with Bolivia, Chile, and Argen- 


ha as well as Brazil and Paraguay. 
















A new decree imposed a five-bolivianos-per-liter tax on nena sold in 
Bolivia. Proceeds, estimated at about 00 million bolivianos a year, were 
assigned exclusively for road construction and maintenance, including machinery 
The Bolivian Government, with aid from the new U.S. International Co-operation 
\dministration, is preparing to inaugurate an Inter-American Highway Coopera- 
tive Service with offices at La Paz. One of the first projects will be ali- 
weather improvement of the La Paz-Puerto Acosta road, on the north shore of 

ace Titicaca at the Peruvian boundary. A Chilean highway official, Luis 
Hernfn Sosa, arrived in La Paz to discuss the construction of a highway be- 
tween La Paz and Santiago. According to Sosa, the suggestion has met with 


approval in Bolivia. 

















CHILE 


A 2l-hour general strike was called on July 7 by the Unified Labor Central 

(cUTCH) as the peso rose to an ali-time high of 740 per dollar. Approximately 
a million workers took part to make it the most widespread strike Chile has 

wer expdehine The nation was paralyzed and Santiago was virtually an 

armed camp as General Horacio Gambo directed more than 15,000 troops to main- 

tain order and operate telephones, electricity, gas and water, Light tanks 

and armored cars were stationed in front of the President's palace along with 


one infantry company. 












Clotario Blest, president of CUTCH, ordered the strike to end on schedule, 
and the workers carrying placards against the government dispersed with few 
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violent incidents. Blest, however, vigorously attacked President Ibanez and got 
+ho workers to swear to continue united in their demands. He further threatened 
that, if the government failed to meet these demands, the strike would be re- 
aewed in 10 days and would be continued until effective means were taken to 

<oive "the grave situation." Blest deemed the strike a complete success and 
araised the workers for what he termed "the best planned and carried out labor 
semonstration in the history of Chile." The strikers stuck to their demand for 
60% pay increase and a cost of living bonus of 25,000 pesos for each worker, 
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The conclusion of the general strike left the nation in the throes of the 
sontinuing strike of the transport and communications workers which began on 

june 30 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 280). Gasoline, kerosene and food shortages resulted, 
in unusual cold spell gripped the nation during this winter month to add to the 
seriousness of the shortages. 










On July 9, the Labor Minister, General Eduardo Yanez, advised union leaders 
that the government would not negotiate until the strikers returned to work. He 
declared that strikes by government employees are illegal and quoted article 23 
of the constitution that nullifies measures the authorities are forced to adopt 
whether with or without force of arms." When the authorities guaranteed that 
there would be no reprisals against the strikers or their leaders, the workers 
returned to their jobs. However, the state of emergency was maintained as 
soldiers continued to guard bridges and stations in key areas against possible 


sabotage. 












Governmental attention was next turned to avoid a general strike scheduled 
for resumption on July 17th. President Ibanez discussed with his cabinet a 
plan to freeze all prices, wages and salaries in an attempt to halt the spiral- 
ing inflation. Out of this meeting came a single-salary scale bill which 
‘Minister of Economy Arturo Ziniga Latorre sent to Congress. This proposed 
"single-salary scale" would mean wage rises for some. Zfniga Latorre explained 
that the deficit involved in this step will be balanced by tax increases, cur- 
tailments in consumption, cuts in the foreign service and imports and strict 
penalties applicable to profiteering or excessive profits. 









On July 12, chairman Blest and the executive board of CUTCH met with Presi- 
dent Ibanez and Labor Minister Yanez. Ib&nez proposed that committees be com- 
missioned to study the immediate demands of CUTCH and said he would welcome more 
frequent contact with that body. Blest later told the press the meeting had 
been very cordial and that no unpleasantness had occurred. He called a tem- 
porary truce to "give the government a chance." 










On July 22, Blest again met with President Ibanez and requested wage in- 
creases covering two grades for postal and telegraph workers until the single 
wage scale bill takes effect. He further requested cancellation of the Law for 
the Defense of Democracy, which made it possible to outlaw the Communist party 
of Chile in 1948. An official spokesman announced in Santiago. on July 25 that 
the government plans to follow the Blest suggestion which would, in effect, 
again permit the legality of the Chilean Communist party. 












It was hoped that further relief from the zooming inflationary spiral would 
result from the newly established fluctuating export exchange rate (H.A.R., 

VIII: p, 280). This rate is applicable to agricultural products, copper exports 
of the Mine Credit and Development Bank and several other mineral and manufactured 
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products. Not included under this system are products of large copper, iron 
ore, and nitrate industries. The commercial banks, the importer's association, 
and exporters! association have agreed to maintain a ceiling on the new "freely 
fluctuating" rate of 300 pesos per dollar. The banks are authorized to open 
letters of credit and sell exchange in this fluctuating area to all importers 
who hold licenses for the commodities subject to the new rate. 


The American firm of management consultants, Klein and Saks, has been con- 
tracted by the Chilean Government to survey Chile's administrative, economic 
and financial system for possible reorganization to stem the inflationary tide. 
4 similar survey conducted by Klein and Saks for the Peruvian Government in 
199 resulted in the removal of most economic controls and the adoption of a 
free foreign exchange system. Headed by Julius Klein, former U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, the firm also conducted surveys for Brazil and Guatemala. 


On July 13, the government announced the postponement to August 28 of a 
conference of Chile, Peru and Ecuador, that was scheduled to discuss measures 
to defend the fishing wealth of the southeastern Pacific. Ostensibly, the one- 
nonth postponement is designed to permit the gathering of additional informa- 


tion. 


Earthquakes in Southern Chile destroyed scores of homes in the provinces 
of Osorno, Llanquihue and Valdivia as two volcanoes began new activity on 
July 27 and 28. Army officials reported 200 have been hospitalized from poison- 
ing due to sulphurous fumes. Crop and cattle losses were reported heavy as 
persons living near the volcanoes were evacuated. Some volcanic ash was re- 
ported as far north as Santiago, 70 miles away. 


One of the worst train accidents in Chile's history occurred in dense fog 
on July 17, when 70 persons lost their lives as a result of a train crash in 
the Santiago suburb of San Bernardo. President Ibanez and members of the cabi- 
net went to the scene to offer what aid they could to the victims. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The position in the Argentine political scene of the Navy, whose June 16 
revolt miscarried, remained uncertain during July. Reports indicated that the 
rebel flotilla, which had still not surrendered, was based in the harbor where 
its leaders refused to come to terms with the Army until the nation was 
‘de-Peronized." On July 11, as if to spike rumors that the Navy still had 
bargaining power, the President transferred revolt-leading Rear Admiral Anfbal 
Olivieri from comfortable barracks arrest to the national penitentiary. The 
prosecution allegedly intended to seek life imprisonment for Olivieri and the 
death penalty for co-leader Admiral Samuel Toranzo Calderén. The government 
also arrested officers at the Belgrano naval base, which had been rumored to be 
still holding out against the Army. On July 9, the Ministries of Navy and Air 
announced the dishonorable discharge of 106 officers. Of these, 81 were naval 
officers, including three commanders and 10 lieutenant commanders, and 25 were 
Air Force members, ranging from commander to lieutenant, thus belying Perén's 
claim that the latter branch had remained completely loyal on June 16. 
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There was said to be a "wary truce” between General Perén and an army junta 
vorking behind the scenes. The New York Times commented that if the latter 
comes out on top, Argentina will embark on the road to constitutionality and 
jenocracy. If it is Peron, “he will be sitting on that same old lid with a 
more dangerous brew seething underneath and another revolt simply a matter of 
time." According to many reports, neither the Army nor the political oppo- 
sition wants to push the President too fast; that could give him a pretext for 
salling on his labor supporters and plunging the country into civil war. Mean- 
time, labor unions were busily adopting resolutions assuring Peron of their 
ynextinguishable loyalty." On July 26, a work stoppage throughout the nation 
yas called by the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) to honor the third 
anniversary of the death of Eva Perén, the "martyr to labor." The homage paid 
+o her far exceeded the modest ceremonies which had been expected earlier in 
‘he month when Perén's position was more uncertain. Thousands of wreaths were 
placed in the C.G.T. headquarters building and the Labor Ministry. Incidental- 
ly, there was one report that her biography La razon de mi vida is no longer 


required reading in primary schools. ee 





Newsweek observed that while Perdén is no longer unchallenged boss of 
Argentina, neither is he meekly taking orders from soldiers. However, "they 
are advising, second-guessing, and pressuring him as they wouldn't have dared 
before the revolt." Their advice apparently is for the President to be more 
conciliatory to the Church and to his political foes. Perdén made his first 
peace overture to the opposition parties on July 6. In a nation-wide broadcast, 
he offered them a "hand of friendship," declaring that "we seek coexistence." 

As a token of his sincerity he absolved the "popular political parties" of 

blame in connection with the June 16 rebellion. His opponents rejected his 
truce offer, declaring that there could be no pacification without freedom. 

They said they refused to “become voluntary actors in a reconciliation farce 
designed only to save the dictatorship, already in a state of bankruptcy." 

They accused the President of stalling for time to "recapture lost positions by 
playing the classic game of deceiving the negotiators." Newsweek quoted one 
observer as saying that Perén is "fast on his feet and you bury him or he is 
still around. Give him two days' grace and he will find an angle back in 


again,” 


The President's reaction to the opposition rebuff was surprising. Instead 
of denouncing anyone, he became even more conciliatory. On July 16, he declared 
that now was the time for the country to seek a normality it had never enjoyed 
before and to restore freedoms that his government had taken away. Since 
"pacification is our unmrenounceable objective," and since the Peronista revo- 
lution had "completed its aims," Perdédn could now step down "as chief of the 
revolution to become the President of all Argentines, friends and foes." Now 
would begin a "new era of constitutional character without revolutions because 
the permanent state of the country can not be revolutionary." The President 
also promised a reform in the Peronista party, admitting that the party had 
become soft because it had been protected from a real political opposition, 
which it must now confront." On the 25th, the Vice-President, Rear Admiral 
Alberto Teisaire, followed the President's move by submitting his resignation 
as president of the Supreme Council of the Peronista party. It was reported 
that the Peronista party would probably be officially changed to Justicialista 
party. 


Leaders of opposing parties declared that they would wait to see whether 
the President's speech was “straight talk or double-talk." All newspapers in 
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guenos Aires began devoting much space to statements issued by the opposition. 
the Radical newspaper Democracia of Bahia Blanca was permitted to reappear. 
coores of persons were released daily from the prisons. The exiled Alberto 
sainza Paz, former editor and publisher of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, which 
was seized by the government in 1951, declared to the United Press that it was 
apparent that General Peron was ‘acting under compulsion from forces that want 
+o see the Argentine led back to a truly free democracy." It was not clear 
whether Peron was acting under compulsion when in his speech of the 25th he 
advised his opponents that if. they did not want to arrive at peace in a 
eriendly way, then peace would be established in spite of them. The semi- 
official Democracia of Buenos Aires warned that emotions had not calmed down 
sufficiently to loosen suddenly all the brakes. 








One of the first requests made by the Radical party to test Perén's first 
sall on July 6 for "peace and harmony" was for radio time to broadcast its 
nolitical program. Interior Minister Oscar Albrieu had said that opposition 
varties would have access to the radio and press provided they placed them- 
selves “within the bounds of pacification and harmony." On July 8, Arturo 
Frondizi, president of the national committee of the Radical party, disclosed 
that he had been refused radio time. Finally, on July 27, the Radical leader 
was allowed to broadcast on the state radio. He announced his party's refusal 
to participate in any form of coalition government that had been hinted at in 
the press, and enumerated the freedoms that had to be restored before Argentina 
could enjoy internal peace. He said that the government must give full vigor 
toa “correct application of the constitution; abolish the internal-state-of- 
war decree; declare a general amnesty for "all who have suffered imprisonment 
or exile for having defended their ideals"; restore "morality, liberty, 
justice, democracy, culture, and political and economic sovereignty." He also 
called for a reorganization of the judiciary, charging that justice had been 
converted into a "means of persecution.” 


Next day, Frondizi was subpoenaed to appear before a national court on 
charges of "disrespect to the judiciary." Democracia commented on his speech 
by saying that his conditions amounted to nothing less than “the immediate 
installation of a perfect democracy." It declared that, "We all want to work 
for such a state naturally, but it would never occur to us to make this the 
indispensable condition for living in peace. Perfection is unknown on earth, 
and Peronism does not presume to have given the country a perfect government, 
but it prides itself on having given it one immensely better than it had before: 
Such statements from a semi-official newspaper were in obvious contradiction to 
Peron's talk of a new era of constitutional character. 





The government was embarrassed during July by an incident in Santa Fe 
following the arrest in that city on June 17 of 40 Communists. One of the 
group, party leader Juan Ignacio Ingallinella, a respected doctor, disappeared 
in jail, though police claimed he was released the day following his arrest. 
There were widespread protests and strikes in northern sections of the country 
by doctors, lawyers » students and many other groups. When the government 
investigated, it announced that Ingallinella had died of heart failure during 
an interrogation in which he was beaten by police officials, who later dumped 
his body into the Parana River. The government discharged and arrested the 


guilty officials and said they would be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
iaw, 


. Archbishop Santiago Luis Cardinal Copello, who announced on July 3 that he 
nad partly regained his health and had resumed his pastoral duties, urged 
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~atholics to heed the President's request for pacification. However, Copello's 
gavice was ignored. There were demonstrations on July 3 (when the first mass 
vas held in the Buenos Aires cathedral since the June 16 revolt), on July 9 

ithe date of the 139th anniversary of the nation's declaration of independence), 
and on July 10. Catholic demonstrators called for the return of Msgr. Manuel 
Tato, and shouted such things as "Fear is dead," and "Let him go," apparently 
referring to the President. Police watched the first two demonstrations but 
nade no attempt to interfere. However, there were scores of arrests on July 10 
when, upon emerging from 10 o'clock mass in the metropolitan cathedral, a crowd 
of at least 1,000 shouted anti-government slogans and chanted "Long live 
Olivieri." Firemen dispersed them with fire-fighting apparatus. 


The Christian Democratic party, the tentative formation of which in 1954 
yas believed to be one of the causes for the tension between Perdn and Roman 
Catholics, announced on July 14 that it was being permanently organized. Six 
days later, a new party called the Christian Democratic Union appeared. As in 
the case of the Radical party, which is split into three factions, lay Catholic 
leaders admitted they are not united in their policies. They were reportedly 
jue to split into at least six groups. The Church hierarchy, meanwhile, 
maintained an aloof attitude from all parties claiming its support. 


Peron continued to placate the Church during July. There were indications 
that he had begun to try to lift his excommunication. Early in the month on a 
feast day, he sent the Pope his "respectful greeting." The Pope's reply was an 
abrupt cablegram, containing no expression of thanks, in which he hoped that 
‘god would illumine and move your heart so that the beloved people of Argentina 
nay freely live their Catholic tradition." Meantime, Perdén was reported to be 
seeking a concordat with the Vatican to-regulate Church-State affairs. No 
official mention was made of the elections scheduled for November for a con- 
stituent assembly to vote on separating Church and State; however, the President 
appeared to want to avoid a test of strength and was expected to have the 
election postponed. On July 14, Church sources announced that the government 
had decided to resume salary payments to some Catholic clergymen. Payments had 
allegedly been delayed or discontinued for May and June. Early in July, it was 
revealed that three policemen had been arrested for having burned an Argentine 
flag on June 11, an act which in June former Minister of Interior Angel 
Borlenghi had blamed on Roman Catholics. The government also announced, in 
spite of objections by clerical authorities, that public funds would be used to 
rebuild Catholic churches burned and sacked on the evening of the June 16 up- 
rising. Four of these buildings are considered national monuments, which the 
law requires the government to maintain in good repair. Time declared that for 
Peron the "single worst damage from the explosion was public outrage" at the 
burning of the churches. The reason for the government's decision to proceed 
with repairs immediately was believed to be the expected large influx of United 
States prelates and pilgrims passing through Buenos Aires on their way to or 
from the Eucharistic Congress in Rio de Janeiro (See BRAZIL). 


_ During July there were new cabinet changes. Minister of Education Armando 
Mendez San Martin, much criticized for his measures against Catholic education 
in schools, resigned and was replaced by Francisco Marcos Anglada, 38. The 
latter was sworn in with the old formula "by God, the Motherland and the Holy 
Gospel." Anglada and Oscar Albrieu, who succeeded Angel Gabriel Borlenghi as 
Interior Minister in June » were moderate enough to represent a concession to 
the Church, though Peronista enough to make it clear that Perdén was not sur- 
rendering abjectly. Time noted that Perén had pointedly refrained from filling 
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the cabinet vacancies with army officers. Resignations were also announced for 
solice chief Miguel Gamboa and for Secretary of the Press Raul A. Apold. The 
iatter stepped down ostensibly "because of ill health." As propaganda chief, 
nold had been among the President's closest inner circle of advisers. The 
a] sppointment of his successor, Leén Francisco Bouche, editor of the widely 
reulating magazine Hogar, was interpreted as a sign that there would be much 
as 255 publicity and adulation given to the President in communiqués issued by 


the press office. 


whereas Borlenghi had reportedly rushed out of Buenos Aires in June on the 
first available plane half an hour after the Uruguayan Ambassador had issued 
hin a visa after office hours, Méndez San Martin was moved to a new position in 
the Peronista organization. On July 19, it was announced that the ex-minister 
youla administer a new enterprise to be established by the government. It 
would be a huge organization to represent the interests of secondary and uni- 
versity students. The President proposed to submit to Congress a bill to 
ellocate 800 million pesos (approximately $57,150,900) with which to erect a 
headquarters and finance the organization's projects. Money is to come from 
the expropriated properties of Otto E. Bemberg (H.A.R., VII: No. 8). 


One of the demands made by Arturo Frondizi in his July 27 radio speech was 
that the government abrogate the recently negotiated contract (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 186) with Standard Oil of California for drilling and exploitation 
rights in southern Patagonia. Radicals were not the only objectors to this 
agreement. When the contract was submitted to Congress for its approval, some 
ultra-nationalistic Peronistas joined in the cry of entreguismo ("selling out"), 
— that Perén was giving away precious national resources. Objections 

ume so strong that by the end of the month Minister of Industry Orlando 
Senha admitted he had started renegotiation. 





Meantime, U.S. Ambassador Albert F. Nufer happily noted to businessmen that 
private U.S. investments in Argentina were now larger than those of any other 
country. He was encouraged by the prospects of even greater U.S. investments in 
that country, and reported that some progress had been made in regard to the 
problem of profit remittances for already established firms in Argentina. Nufer 
also pointed out that he was encouraged to note that "the voting records of our 
two countries in all recent international conferences show a gratifying pattern 
of agreement on important issues." 


URUGUAY 


Argentina's ex-Interior Minister Angel C. Borlenghi was the subject of 
considerable attention this month. On July 3, young Catholics demonstrated in 
front of Montevideo's Hotel Nogaro, where Borlenghi stayed. Signs referring to 
him as a "torturer" appeared and informal speakers declared to the crowd that 
Argentine persecution of the Church was hateful. Borlenghi refused offers of 
police protection made by Uruguayan officials by saying that he did not fear 
Argentine exiles, and that this was the first time after nine years of govern- 
ment work that he could breathe easily. His brief stay in Montevideo (from 
which he proceeded to New York) was strongly criticized by the Uruguayan Civic 
Union, an organization having Catholic support. It maintained that Borlenghi 
should not enjoy the protection of a democratic country. Argentine Socialist 
exile Eugenio Constantino Mariani handed to Borlenghi (who was a Socialist 
before becoming a Peronista) a small bomb without a detonator on July 10. He 
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Was arrested and turned over to judicial authorities, but next day Judge Luis 
narbe Perez freed him. Also involved in the incident was a letter left with 
sorlenghi by Mariani bitterly denouncing the persecution of non-Peronistas. 


_— exiles celebrated their nation's independence day, July 9, with a 
in Montevideo's cathedral. The date was noted in Uruguayan papers, and 
sonaia of Montevideo regretted the shadow cast over the fraternal bond be- 
—.on the two countries by recent Argentine events. Relations with Argentina 
ere woe to receive much attention in the press. La Plata felt that cordial- 


ity could not be re-established so long as Argentina insists on having press 
freedom Limited in Uruguay. 


mas 
La 
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Uruguay may soon have taxes-on retail beverages, lottery tickets, and excess 
profits if the General Assembly supports the request of the National Council for 
33 million pesos to balance the budget. In a speech to the nation on July 19, 
Luis Batlle Berres, President of the National Council, explained the govern- 
ment's budgetary policies. Batlle Berres pointed out that while high produc- 
tion in the U.S. and Europe can make those areas potentially great markets for 
South America, the postwar sellers’ market no longer exists. The country must 
be geared to compete in a world peacetime economy. Subsidies are necessary, but 
they must be used properly, and all available markets exploited. "Looking 
askance at Russia“ would be a big mistake in this connection, according to 
Batlle Berres. Unity, faith and hard work was his recipe for success. Inciden- 

, Batlle Berres is to visit the U.S. as an official guest in November. 


Armour, Swift and Anglo del Uruguay, the three foreign meatepackers in 
Uruguay, began to slaughter early in July after being shut down for nearly a 
year. The government established export quotas for them, and for the government 
operated Frigorifico Nacional, which had not been operating under quotas. Guar- 
anteed prices are to be maintained by the government, and the exchange rate for 
camied meat and meat extract was raised from 2.20 pesos to 2.35 pesos to the 
dollar, Settlement of the question of money owed by the government: to private 
packers for 1954 losses was still pending. Because of the meat-packers' shut- 
down, wheat has probably replaced.meat as second among Uruguay's exports. The 
wheat crop for the past year is estimated at 29 million bushels, second highest 
on record, with 16 million expected to be available for export. Of that amount 
60% has already been committed, mostly to Brazil. During May and June uncertain 
prices, small foreign demam, and growers' reluctance to sell depressed Uruguay’ 
wool market. These factors may result in an unsold carry-over of half of the 
clip of the country's leading export product. Ex-Industry Minister Fernando 
Farina, recently in the U.S., said that U.S. tariffs on wool and the disposing 


of surpluses at low prices were hurting Uruguay. 


The secretary general of the Uruguayan Communist party, Eugenio G6mez, has 
been accused of serving U.S. imperialism. During July he was purged as was his 
son, party secretary Eugenio Gomez Chiribao, by the party's national committee. 


The Servicio Oficial de Difusién Radio Eléctrica (SODRE) has signed a con- 
tract with General Electric of the U.S. to install the equipment necessary to 
begin television broadcasts next year. Equipment worth 700,000 pesos will be 
set up, including a transmitting tower and two studios. 
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PARAGUAY 


— itation to discuss trade relations extended by the Uruguayan Govern- 
nent Epifanio Mendez Fleitas, president of the Central Bank of Paraguay, has 
por they ee 8 His talks this month with Francisco Forteza, president of 
truguay's Bank of the Republic, terminated with an agreement to simplify tariff 
and exchange arrangements. Mendez Fleitas went to Buenos Aires after the talks 
n Montevideo, and intimated that he would like to see a three-way agreement on 
anne and exchange between Paraguay, Uruguay and Argentina, 


Forty Japanese families arrived in Paraguay during July to settle near 
Snearnacion. Eventually 120 families are expected from Japan. For nearly a 
sntury foreign colonizers have trickled into Paraguay from various parts of the 
world, including Mennonites from North America, Europe and Manchuria as well as 


Wutterites from Great Britain and Germany. 


New investment possibilities in Paraguay are discussed in a study recently 
issued by the U.S, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Entitled Investment in Paracvay— 
Conditions and Outlook for United States Investors, it is similar to handbooks 
issuea on Colombia and Venezuela. Paraguay has actively encouraged foreign 
investment and offers advantages in the form of tax exemptions, exchange differ- 
entials, and exemptions from some labor laws. Remoteness and consequent trans- 
port difficulties somewhat counterbalance Paraguayan receptiveness to foreign 
investments. However, the report indicates that opportunity exists in the 
processing and exporting of raw materials and fruits, as well as in sugar milling, 


t drinks, and dairying. 











Paraguay's educational system was described this month in an article by 
intonio Ruiz in Diario Las Américas of Miami. Elementary education is theoreti- 
cally available to all between the ages of seven and 1. The few secondary 
cchools offer advanced science, mathematics and foreign languages to those who 

qualify. In secondary schools, students can study for the University of 
unci6n, which has schools of law, medicine, natural science, social science, 
d the humanities. Public and private vocational schools exist for training 
is eee social work, business and agriculture. 
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The Confederacion Paraguaya de Trabajadores (C.P.T.) has announced that its 
national congress will meet during August in Asunci6én. The Organizacion Regional 
Interamericana de Trabajo (ORIT) plans to send a representative to the meeting. 
In October the second international congress of Guarani- -Tupi language and cul- 
ture will be held in Asuncién. That city was chosen partly because Guarani is 
so widely spoken in the country. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil, the world's largest nominally Catholic country, turned for a fort- 
night from ‘politics to religion as Rio de Janeiro and its archbishop, Jaime 
Cardinal Camara, hosted the 36th International Eucharistic Congress. The city 
welcomed over 10,000 foreign and many thousands of Brazilian pilgrims, as well 
as the largest number of prelates (nearly 300) ever to attend a Eucharistic Con- 
sress. The unprecedented conclave was designed to strengthen lagging faith and 
galvanize the Church by reverence for the bread and wine of the Eucharist. ‘The 
New York Times correspondent wrote, "In the country that is generally said to 
have the strongest Communist party in the Americas, this Roman Catholic meeting 
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vinated the whole life of Rio de Janeiro...(and was) a triumphant success.’ 
s ne rmally sex and crime-filled press and magazines, constantly con- 

he clergy, were religiously inspired in July to feature photographs 
ious Brovdrarsr ® of the Congress. Pro-divorcist publisher Senator Assis 

priand had his newspaper chain and Brazil's biggest magazine, O Cruzeiro 
Tocharteell special issued 630,000 copies), feature the rites and proces- 

Radio and press coverage blanketed Latin America, aided by the world- 
news service of the National Catholic Welfare Conference of Washington, 

The Rio paper O Globo upbraided Time magazine for its allegedly frivolous 
“a inaccurate account of the Congress. 


! 


. 
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Presbyterian baptized and educated President Joao Café Filho went along 

th everything save the ceremony consecrating Brazil to the Sacred Heart of 
jesus under the protection of Brazil's patroness since 1950, Nossa Senhora da 
narecida. He let Senate president Nereu Ramos and other politicians perform 
+ that ceremony, protested as unconstitutional in thousands of telegrams from 
-ne )%Z of Brazil that is more or less Protestant. The Protestants also decried 
the customary "excessive" attention to the Virgin Mary. Half a million Cariocas 
-he multitude rivaled in size Rio's world-famous Saturnalian Carnival crowds) 
sacked the route from the Pedro II railway station to the bayside plaza's aitar 
of the "miraculous" image of Nossa Senhora da Aparecida, brought from her shrine 
near Sao Paulo. She was crowned by Cardinal Camara as the multitude cheered, 

ed handkerchiefs and lighted candles. 


Café Filho, his cabinet, and Brazil's three cardinals (Camara, Carlos C.V. 
ota of Sao Paulo, and primate Augusto A. da Silva of Bahia) received Papal 
ecate Benedetto Aloisi Cardinal Masella, long-time papal nuncio in Brazil, with 
e honors of a chief of state, escorting him to Laranjeiras Palace, his resi- 
lence for the week. Thrones on the giant altar were occupied by 21 cardinals, 
including Francis J. Spellman of New York and Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago. 
four vacant thrones honored the "Silent Church" behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
‘tains, Argentina's Cardinals Santiago Luis Copello of Buenos Aires and Antonio 
agelano Of DERaEae were both absent due to illness. Their substitute, Perodn- 
ted Bishop Manuel Tato, invited to preside over a solemn session, was cheered, 
‘alas he made a secret report on Perén's persecution to 98 archbishops. A 


‘atican white paper on Argentina was published in Rio. 


Cardinal Spellman reached Rio with 336 North American pilgrims on the lioore 
cCormack liner "Brazil," saying that after the Congress he would continue on it 
to Buenos Aires if the situation there cleared. He went only to Montevideo. 

‘he cardinal presided over a communion for men and boys and addressed a midnight 
ss audience of 150,000, The United States, whose prosperous Catholics supply 
nost of the Vatican's income, sent only 3 archbishops, 9 bishops and a thousand 
or 60 pilgrine to Rio. For them and other English-speaking pilgrims, Prof. 
‘leeu Amoroso Lima of the Catholic University of Rio lectured on Catholicism in 
Brazil and the United States, where he recently spent two years as cultural 
cirector of the Organization of American States. Msgr. John A. Silvia of New 
Bedford, the only U.S. city with a Portuguese-language daily, Diario de Not‘cias, 
preached in Portuguese. President Eisenhower and Cardinal Camara exchanged 
‘essages stressing the gathering's contribution to peace, as the faithful prayed 
‘or millions of Catholics persecuted by tyrants. 


na 


Cardinal Masella was invited to address a joint session of the brazilian 
Congress. Brazil's Congress then closed for a week. Cardinal Maselia and 
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fé Filho exchanged high decorations. The prelate recalled his 20 

1 nuncio in Brazil, feeling "the throb of its faith and its uncon- 

‘onal love for the Church." Masella later attacked the "unbelief, indiffer- 

and error," which are known to be rampant in Brazil and most of Latin 

rica. That continent, whose economically unproductive population is repro- 

in faster than that of any other continent, is increasingly important to 
slicism despite its poverty. Cardinal Stritch said the Church must be re- 

‘onated in the Western Hemisphere, the "future bulwark of Christianity." 
+ the new central building of Rio's Catholic University, where 


aseiid 


sates of 31 Catholic bodies heard a French lay leader declare that "Only 
t's message can prevent man's being smashed by materialistic technique and 


4 w 


tic totalitarianism." Peronism and other forces undermining Catholicism 


n America were assailed. Latin America's notoriously selfish rich were 
to work to reduce Communist-breeding poverty and slums. 


ya aS 
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After the Eucharistic Congress, Cardinal Stritch stretched a point by de- 
ae that the United States "is no longer a Protestant country" 
‘atholicism is growing rapidly in power there. He failed to mention that in 
bor which is one-third of Latin America in area and population, Protestant- 
is crowing faster than in any other country on earth. Despite papal appeals, 
w young Brazilians have vocations and over half the clergy is foreign. By 
trast, the Protestant theological seminaries are flourishing, and over 70% 


Lavy, 


Brazil's active Protestant pastors are Brazilians. American missionaries and 


Brazil 
oney play only a minor role now. [Each priest in Brazil must try to serve 6,000 
atholics, contrasted with one priest per 00 faithful in the United States. 
Ireland produces many more priests and nuns than Brazil with its 59 mil- 
ion inhabitants. Protestants, who maintain many schools and thousands of 
lay schools in Brazil, ask if illiterates and the extremely ignorant can be 
nsidered real Catholics. Protestants, who in Latin America call themselves 
‘ivangélicos," claim only about 15% of Brazil has more than a fourth-grade edu- 
ation and is genuinely Catholic in understanding of doctrines or in obedience 
financial contributions. Protestants point to Catholicism's double stand- 


arde-the demand for full freedom to convert the United States while attempting 
deny freedom to Evangelicals and maintain a monopoly in Latin America, 


oY 


pehon Pius XII closed the Eucharistic Congress with a message broadcast in 
uese and heard by over 600,000 persons packed in the new bayshore plaza, 
1 9 archaea and nearly 200 bishops of Latin America present began 10 days 
secret deliberations on their ecclesiastical problems. Observers were pres- 
nt from the United States, Canada, Spain, Portugal and the Philippines. Pre- 
siding were the cardinals of Rio, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Havana, Quito, Bogot&, and 
santiago de Chile plus Cardinal Piazza from the Vatican. 


The secret conclave discussed the urgent need of bringing thousands of well- 
rained U. S. and European priests and nuns to dangerously undermanned Latin 

rican parishes and institutions to combat spreading indifference, matericlisn, 

munism and Protestantism. Latin America today has only 25,000 priests, half 
rt them Europeans, trying to hold in the faith 150 million Catholics, 70% of 
“cn merely nominal Catholics. By sharp contrast, the rich, highly organized 

nited States has 47,000 far better trained priests serving 31 million faithful. 
avin America needs new theological seminaries and should modernize presenti out- 
uoded methods, the conclave heard. The Vatican has been trying to trein more 
ung Latin American seminarians in the United States and Europe. Also dis- 
“ussed was emigration from overpopulated Latin Europe to underpopulated Latin 


my 
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wieg. According to U.S. Catholic experts on Latin America, such as Richard 
Pattee and Father John J. Considine, 10,000 more priests are desperately 
od to keep Latin America's lax masses Catholic. 


thin a few days of the July 2) closing of the Eucharistic Congress, 
a its polities again began boiling as the three presidential candidates flew 
all directions to campaign. Despite President Café Filho's reiterated 
rances rumors again circulated that the three armed services might prevent 
ieuration January 31 of Juscelino Kubitschek and Joao (Jango) Goulart 
shoul “they win in the October 3 elections. Publicly the military promised 
rderly elections. Most of the numerous political generals favor Gen. Juarez 
*vora, who at month's end finally secured backing in the convention of the 
DM, (Uniao Democratica Nacional), whose leader, Deputy Milton Campos, ex- 
mor of Minas Gerais, became Tavora's running mate. Gen. Cordeiro de Faria, 
» recently took leave from the post of governor of Pernambuco, was reported to 
» secretly urged postponement of the elections for a year. Maverick deputy 
editor Carlos Lacerda suggested the same, asking that Deputy Carlos Luz of 
inas Gerais as presiding officer of the Chamber of Deputies assume the presi 
ney on January 31. Lacerda accused Café Filho of plotting Vargas' ouster last 
iucust 2), adding that the forthcoming elections will be fraudulent. Lacerda 
-manded a probe of Vargas! "infamous" political testament being used by 
ubitschek and Goulart, both Vargas men, Brazil's ablest political actor, Sao 
Panlo Governor Janio Quadros, began a two-month leave to campaign for Tavora, 
ho bid for labor's vote with a promise of sharing profits. T&avora promised to 
ri for increased economic activity, without which Brazil cannot overcome its 
ntinuing crisis. Tavora won the support of anti-Kubitschek elements of the 
split Partido Secial Democratico in Pernambuco and Rio Grande do Sul. Quadros 
inted that only a coup could clean up Brazil's accumulated "errors, sins and 
ines," inherited from Vargas' long, cynical rule. Leftists branded Quadros 
of freedoms who fears to let the people choose freely. 


The Communists, barred from running candidates, favor Kubitschek and 

ert. They infiltrated many unions, especially in Rio and Sao Paulo, with 

“ir lovimento Nacional Popular Trabalhista and got various unions to threaten 
a general strike if the elections are postponed. They also formed an anti- 
‘nited States "League of National Emancipation" to win nationalist votes for 
Kubitschek. They got 17 Sao Paulo state lesislators to petition Café Filho to 
replace banker José M. Whitaker as Finance lfinister with a Paulista favorable to 
lirect trade and renewed diplomatic ties with the U.S.S.R. and East Germany, now 
‘rading through its neighbors. The Labor Ministry made feeble efforts to mobil- 
ize the apathetic workers behind Tavora. 


] 
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Kubitschek's chief hope is to win heavily in Minas Gerais in an election 
ith no local offices involved. The normal abstention of 35% may reach half the 
vote in overwhelmingly rural Minas Gerais. It has had no President since Gov- 
ernor Artur Bernardes served in Catete palace from 1922 to 1926, 


_Adhenar de Barros! candidacy was registered by the Electoral Tribunal, and 
ne headed for Minas to try to undermine Kubitschek, T&avora's only hope is seen 
in Penis and Kubitschek canceling out the labor vote. Adhemar talked of 
selecting a woman as his running mate, still unchosen at month's end. His 
strong allies now running Sao Paulo city began bidding for labor, leftist and 
sports club votes. Mayor Lino de Mattos was expected to try to block Communist 
Iforts to line up these same elements for Kubitschek and Goulart. Adchemar 
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‘sed on his forthcoming Amazonian tour to define 
disappointing Nova Olinda pioneer well. 


his petroleum policy at the 





Incidentally, oil from eastern Peru is to reach a proposed Manaus refinery 


tankers from a 74-kilometer pipeline to Pucallpa. Brazil, with a jealous eye 
reentina, signed a gasoline pact with Bolivia to supply Mato Grosso via the 
railroad. 
ittention has been given to wheat and flour imports, next to oil the worst 
ein nn Brazil's economy, which is still precariously dependent on lagging 
sales. Washington agreed to exchange 500,000 tons of surplus U.S. 
sat, for “strategic Brazilian minerals, 70% of the wheat's price to be lent for 
ian public works. 


The coffee marketing, price and withholding pact with Colombia was post- 
soned till August. Ratl da Rocha Medeiros replaced Alkindar Junqueira as presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Coffee Institute. July 31 saw a severe freeze damage 
heavily the new coffee plantations of Parana, but prices were expected to vary 

‘ttle because of a prospective many-year world coffee surplus, Paran&'s pro- 
‘tion in 1956 may fall from an expected five million bags to below three mil- 
lion bags. Santos! coffee dollar sales totalled only $23 million in July, com- 
with 43 million in June. [Even though coffee sales were low, the cruzeiro 
strentthened to 70 to the dollar late in July. Santos! privately owned docks 
re struck for many days early in July. Dockers! pay was already much higher 
han that . most Sao Paylo industrial workers, who averaged but $50 a month. 
seamen, clerks and other unions threatened to strike for increases of 25% to 
to acc onpany runaway inflation. Labor Minister Alencastro isherwined in the 
cally striking unions and recruited naval and other ee 


Business conditions were fairly rood in July with sales up save in hard 
node, ‘Wadeh felt consumer resistance to higher prices. The credit needs of 
porters and seasonal crop financing caused a tight money market. The current 
10 Paulo cotton crop is estimated at 200,000 tons, of generally below-standard 
quality because of damp weather. The erdeste cotton crop of 110,000 tons 
ooked excellent. Exports of cotton, cacao,manganese and iron ore, carnafiba 
jax, pine lumber, and alloy and atomic ores, mica and quartz crystal were ex- 

pected to rise following the SUMOC's July 28 change in their exchange cate- 
cries. Finance Minister Whitaker was reported readying a major exchange sim- 
piification. The Communist Imprensa Popular charged that "Yankee trusts and 

the economic spies of John Abbink" received secret advance word of this exchanve 
plan, The newspaper predicted a spectacular cruzeiro devaluation, while others 
ie a Sern cruzeiro improvement. By mid-July banking had returned to 
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The total of U.S. companies in 195 rose by 27 to 120, many making even 
setter profits in Brazil than in Spanish America, despite Brazil's runaway in- 
‘lation, The New York engineering firm of Morris and Van Wormer: urged U.S. 
tims to build branch factories in Brazil, advising Brazil to reform its tariffs 
iow and refund its $1,000 million of debts in the U.S. over a 15-year period. 

é firm also recommended that Brazil let the Export-Import Bank handle loan 
*pplications long pending before World Bank official J. Burke Knapp. He was 
accused by Finance Ministry adviser Valentim Bougas of pigeonholing 3100 million 
of projects already approved by both Brazil and the U.S. Bougas said Brazil's 
4 exports of {31,560 million justify the loans. American Cyanamid Co. and 
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jeyle Laboratories recently studied posssnse branch factories in Brazil. The 
‘cest airports in Brazil are to get %1.5 million of navigational aids from the 
_ International Cooperation Administration with Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
technicians helping. 


Expansion of the National Steel Company's output at Volta Redonda to 
90 tons annually and its entry into special steel production in Minas 
de were studied on a U.S. visit by its president, Gen. Edmundo Macedo- 
coares. ‘The Heavy Industry Commission continued efforts to interest U.S. elec- 
‘ric equipment makers and European interests, especially the Schneider-Creusot 
to establish heavy machinery and electrical equipment factories to facil- 
; the National Electrification Plan. Governor J@nio Quadros and governors 
oining Parana valley states continued to draw plans for huge hydroelectric 
. Belgian and Swedish capital expressed interest in Brazilian industry as 
Swedish plants transferred some activities to Brazil, including telephone, 
lectrical and household appliances. A British plant was planned to make tele- 
shones in S€o Paulo. The family of controversial former Bank of Brazil presi- 
lent: Rlearde Jafet, being investigated for alleged graft and misuse of his 
fice to get control of most of the metallurgy in Sao Paulo, denied it was 
selling out to French capital. The Jafets also control smelting, iron and 
anese properties around Corumba, Mato Grosso. The Jafets are the richest 
30 Paulo's 200,000 Lebanese-Syrians, many of whom began 50 years ago as 


ak peddlers. 


TA par 


A recent survey showed some industrial decentralization in Sao Paulo state. 
jouth America's chief industrial city has 75,000 of the state's 80,000 workers 
ployed in 21,010 of its 8,000 plants. There are 188,000 in textiles, 15,900 
in metallurgical, mechanical and electrical establishments, 90,000 in food pro- 
essing and 53,000 in clothing. 


Alberto Soares Sampaio, Sh-year old president of the flourishing Refinaria 
je Petrdleo Uniao at Capuava, Sao Paulo, and active in Paran& lands, General 
‘ires, cement at Volta Redonda, fertilizer and plastic cables, was voted Brazil's 
economic "Man of Vision of 1955" by Visao magazine of Rio. Runners-up in the 
st were José Ermirio de Moraes, president of the new 1,000-man Cia. 
leira de Aluminio near Sorocaba, industrial titan Francisco Matarazzo Jr., 
al Spina and | Tito Mascioli of Sao Paulo, Milton de Souza Carvalho of Rio, 

. J. Renner of Porto Alegre, José Pessoa Queiroz of Pernambuco, and Aloisio de 
indrade Faria of Minas Gerais. 
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Brazil in 195) produced nearly 7 million tons of corn, the third crop in 
alue (after coffee and rice) in the temperate climate region from southern 
‘inas Gerais to Rio Grande do Sul. Meat, mostly low-grade, averages 1.2 mil- 

lion tons a year. 


The iiinister of Transport told Congress that the government's two shipping 
concerns are in a sorry plight. Costeira vessels are slow, old, overmanned and 
uneconomic, carrying only 465,000 tons last year between Brazilian ports. The 
.loyd Brasileiro has a fair number of new, fast vessels carrying coffee abroad, 
returning with vehicles, machinery and general cargo. But its tonnage fell to 
1.9 million from 2,3 million in 1953. Both lines need new vessels and manaze- 
nent. VARIG, oldest Brazilian airline, made the inaugural flight from Rio to 
New York with one of its three new Lockheed Super-G Constellations. Civil 
ee granted permission for it to operate between Miami and New York, but 
RIG may also land at Washington. 
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the Third SHo Paulo Biennial Art Exhibit sponsored by millionaire F. 
pe Sobrinho, drew 96 U.S. West Coast art entries and gave a prize to San 
‘aneisco painter Ralph du Casse, 39. U.S. journalist Walter Hackett began a 
yal-month tour of Brazil for the Christian Science Monitor and other publi- 
ons. Hacket interviewed at the Uniao Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos in Sao 
ne (8000 evening students) director of courses Richard Phillips, a Ph.D. in 
ti spanic American Studies at Stanford. 





Rrazil should use 40% of the growing sum it is saving by refining crude oil 
-» improve thousands of miles of main roads, still unpaved, suggested Deputy 
aturnino Braga, an engineer. Rough roads cut in half the life of vehicles, in- 
reasing the outlay to import parts. Better roads would save Brazil millions 
¢ precious dollars and permit a cut in freight rates, Braga declared. In 1956 
etrobras hopes to produce 100,000 tons of asphalt at its Cubat#o plant. The 
razilian Highway Association applauded Braga's proposal to solve the sprawling 
ation's injurious, costly deficiency in roads. 
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VARIO HISPANOAMERICANO. Edited by Manuel Benitez S&anchez-Cortés. Madrid. 


fu Vv 


iciones Mundus. 1953. Pp. 1376. 


his vade-mecum of facts about Spain and Spanish America is divided into 
r big sections. "El Mundo Hispanico" (pp. 31-11) gives a general history 
Bethy xnish-speaking world. "Los Paises del Mundo Hisp&anico" (pp. 13-629) 
provides a country-by-country account of the present state of each republic, 
ith statistics and other reference material. "Quién es Quien en Hispanoamérica" 

». 659-975) lists skeleton biographies of the leading figures of the Spanish- 
speaking world, with no division by countries. "Actividades Culturales, Mer- 
cantiles e Industriales" (pp. 993-1376) provides essentially the addresses of 
lifferent types of businesses in the various countries, About a third of the 

t consists of advertising of one kind or another, and this presumably 
financed the massive volume. It must be said that much of the material present- 
ed is unscreened, but the information on political parties and other contro- 
versial subjects is refreshingly candid. The "Hispanic" character of the work 
is apparent, however, in occasional unkind references to Protestants and other 
unorthodox groups. The statement that the Peronista party in Argentina is 
supporting the Catholic Church has proved to be scarcely true. It must be 
renembered that this work was prepared under the supervision of the Instituto de 
cultura Hispanica. The title of the volume, and the number I it bears, lead to 
the assumption that the plan is to publish this work each year. Should it thus 
be brought up to date, it would be a valuable standard reference work. 


y onl en 
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BANKING SYSTEMS. Edited by Benjamin Haggott Beckhart. New York. Columbia 
niversity Press. 1954. Pp. 934. 513.50. 


__ The editor of this substantial reference work is professor of banking at 

olunbia University. It gives a detailed account of the banking system of 16 

countries in the Americas, Europe and Asia. Three Latin American countries 

ar Tees Brazil, Cuba and Mexico. The Brazilian section was written by 
xandre Kafka, director of research in the Brazilian Institute of Economics, 
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oyndagao Gethilio Vargas in Rio de Janeiro. A young economist born in Prague, 
.. etudied at Oxford University and is now on leave from his post as professor 
the School of Sociology and Politics at the University of Sao Paulo. His 
-alysis (pp. 49-118) is sober and well-documented, The section on Cuba (pp. 
1-22); ) was written by Philip J. Glaessner, an economist with the Federal 
aserve Bank of New York, and G. Sterling Grumman, who is now employed by J. P. 
srvan and Co., Inc. In 1950, Mr. Glaessner went to Cuba as a member of the 
tmternational Bank Survey Mission which wrote a report on the Cuban economy. The 
ban section makes gloomy references to "the ending of the post-Korea sugar 
oom." The Mexican section (pp. 573-607) was written by Margaret G. Myers, 
srofessor of economics at Vassar College. This volume is in general most valu- 
since it provides informative analyses by trained foreigners without any 


xe tO grind, 


cau] I. Wellman. GLORY, GOD AND GOLD, Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday. 195). 
> no 46 
ive UUCe « 


Under the editorship of Lewis Gannett, Doubleday is publishing "The Main- 
ctream of America Series," which attempts to tell the history of the United 
States in dramatic narrative form, The first volume, Stewart H. Holbrook's 
The Age of the lloguls was well-received. The volume here reviewed, the second 


first atomic explosion at Alamogordo. Hispanists will be especially interested 
in Book I, "Liars sometimes make history," Book II, "Trial and error in New 
lexico," and Book IV, "The travail of Texas." While this book makes no pretence 
at scholarly research, it does synthesize effectively a story which is by its 
ature full of drama, 


¢ cd i. 5 
Jorge A, VivO, GEOGRAFIA DE MEXICO. Mexico City. Fondo de Cultura Economica. 
Third edition. 1953. Pp. 338. %12 pesos. 


Vivé's geography of Mexico has now become a standard work. The third 
edition does not differ essentially from its predecessors. This text is essen- 
tially a reference work, with little attempt at interpretation. It contains a 
larre number of maps of Mexico, illustrating one aspect or another of the coun- 
try, and an abundance of statistics. No one will want to read this book, but 
everyone can profit by consulting it. This work originally appeared as volume 
37 in the "Tierra Firme" series. 


Juan Lopez de Palacios Rubios, DE LAS ISLAS DEL MAR OCEANO, and Fray Matias de 
Paz, DEL DOMINIO DE LOS REYES DE ESPANA SOBRE LOS INDIOS. Mexico City. Fondo 
de Cultura Econdmica. 195. Pp. 318. 


This edition of two 16th century texts, by the distinguished scholars 
Silvio Zavala and A, lfillares Carlo, is volume 23 in the Biblioteca Americana. 
Both texts concern the legal rights of the Spaniards in the Indies. The first, 
of which only one copy exists in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, was written 
as the result of a meeting of theologians and lawyers in Burgos in 1512. The 
author of the second text, the Dominican Fray Matias de Paz, also attended this 
neeting. This volume will be of great interest to students of the conquest of 
America, 
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thal Pinto S. C. HACIA NUESTRA INDEPENDENCIA RCONOMICA, Santiago de Chile. 
iopial del Pacifico. 1953. Pp. 222. 

This is volume vii in the "Coleccién de-estudios econdmico-sociales," 
‘ted by Francisco A. Pinto Santa Cruz. It is an intelligent study, full of 
teresting information, but there is a leitmotiv to the effect that the United 
tates is preventing Chile from attaining its "economic independence." Such 
‘ndependence" is in reality a dream for any country and recalls similar talk 
spout "autarchy." The author believes that Chile should sell copper to Iron 


Gise 


isco de Quevedo. THE DOG AND THE FEVER, Hamden, Connecticut. The Shoe 
Press. 195k. Pp. 96. $3.00. 


This translation of a whimsical and in many ways incomprehensible work by 
yevedo was made by William Carlos Williams and his mother Raquel Héléne 
“lliams. The introduction (pp. 7-39) by William Carlos Williams gives a charm- 
ing picture of his mother. The Shoe String Press prints interesting volumes 
attractively but inexpensively, clearly without any hope of producing a best- 
seller. We need more Shoe Strings. 


Fernando Benitez. LA VIDA CRIOLLA EN EL SIGLO XVI. Mexico City. Colegio de 
xX1iC0. 1953. Pp. 322. 


This book is written so charmingly that it makes one want to read it. From 
opening chapter on the rebuilding of Mexico City by Cortés down to the 
final chapters on Mexican colonial literature, this book presents a series of 
mnographs which add up to a composite picture of Spanish life in liexico in the 
6th century. The physical presentation of the book is likéwise attractive, 
nd the etchings appeal to the fantasy. Perhaps the chapter on Martin Cortés 
is the most interesting. 


iuis Monguié, LA POESIA POSTMODERNISTA PERUANA. Mexico City. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Economica. 1954. Pp. 253. 


This study, number 57 in the Tierra Firme collection, is by Professor 
lionguid, a Spaniard who now teaches at Mills College. He previously published 
a study on César Vellejo (1952), from which this is an outgrowth. "Sacrificar 
| mundo para pulir un verso" was the ideal of Guillermo Valencia, but scarcely 
that of the Hispanic American Report. Much of this scholarly study is far re- 
noved from our usual interests, but the chapter "La poesia social" contains 
nany references to the things which concern us. 





Ricardo Donoso. ALESSANDRI AGITADOR Y DEMOLEDOR. Mexico City. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econdmicas 1952. Vol. I. Pp. 97. 





This volume, the first of a two-volume biography of Arturo Alessandri, who 
was President of Chile during 1920-25 and 1932-37, is perhaps the most scholarly 
and certainly the most voluminous of the numbers of the Tierra Firme collection, 
‘n which it is number 5. Its scholarly appearance is somewhat deceptive, in 
that its aim is not to present an objective picture of the Lion of Tarapaca, 
but, as the very title suggests, to present him as a dangerous public eneuy. 

The catapult thus laboriously built by one of Chile's leading historians has 
sent missiles crashing down, and there have been shouts of anguish from 
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andri's friends and relatives. If ever a charge was well-documented, this 
Not in vain was Ricardo Donoso director of Chile's national archives 
For many years until his recent retirement. The partisans of Alessandri affirm 
Donoso has merely given vent to the spleen produced by the bitter dis 
intment he felt when Alessandri failed to appoint him to the post of aes 
.» of the National Library. The outsider finds it hard to assess these charges 
na countercharges; he recalls the 18-century jingle: 


- 

less 
5+ 
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that 


annn 
Ah 


"T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell." 


‘lyio Maldonado. EL PARAGUAY. Mexico City. Fondo de Cultura Economica. 
Pp. 169. 


This volume, 52 in the Tierra Firme collection, is most welcome, since 
hooks on Paraguay are exceedingly scarce. This compendium by a Paraguayan who 
yee was in his country's foreign service and now teaches in the University of 
guenos Aires contains a wealth of information arranged like a textbook. The 
ly regrettable thing is that much of the information is bookish. For example, 
the initial chapter, entitled "Aspecto Politico," gives a purely theoretical 
count of Paraguayan politics based on the written constitution, and tells us 
sthing about the actual facts of Paraguayan public life. There is no reference 
to recent public affairs, not even to the Chaco war. One senses that the author 
was frightened of saying anything which might offend any of the powers that be 


os Pr 
n Asuncion, 


win Lieuwen. PETROLEUM IN VENEZUELA. A HISTORY. Berkeley. University of 

alifornia Press. 195). Pp. 160. $2, 
This study by a student of Professor James F. King, chairman of the history 

partment of the University of California, has appeared as volume }7 of the 
Publications in History of that university. It is an important contribution to 
the study of Venezuela, since oil is the mainspring of the country's economy, 
It provides valuable background for the Venezuelan section of the HISPANIC 
UCKICAN REPORT, and it may be said that the REPCRT takes up where it leaves 
of in 1952, Lieuwen discusses not only the development of the Venezuelan oil 
industry, but also the complicated political ramifications of this development. 
ie admits that much of the documentation about these ramifications is unavail- 
able, but even so he tells the story well. 


Sister Maria del Rey. IN AND OUT THE ANDES. New York. Scribner's. 1955. 
Pp. 281. $3.95. 


__ the Maryknoll sister who wrote this book is a globe-trotter who recounted 
in Pacific Hopscotch her missionary experiences in the Far East. The tour de- 
scribed in her new book takes her from Bolivia through Peru to Chile, and 


» 
TIN9! Ix 


finally from Panama to Yucatan. The narrative is told in a chatty, readable 

style, and there is an abundance of photographs full of human interest. Sister 
rg del Rey is clearly a happy person, full of zest and kindness. The Catho- 
He faith is inevitably close to the top of her mind, but she shows a tolerance 
* frotestants which her coreligionaries south of the Rio Grande would do well 
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-. imitate. While this is an interesting book by an observant individual, it 
“ust be admitted that it is essentially a superficial account which does not 
robe deeply below the surface. 



































Iman R. Service and Helen S. Service. TOBATI. PARAGUAYAN TOWN. Chicago. 
‘iniversity of Chicago Press. 195. Pp. 337. $7. 


So many community studies of Latin American villages have been published 
in recent years that we know far more about the pots and pans and sacks of beans 
sf unsophisticated people than we need to, This reviewer wishes that anthro- 
nologists would begin to talk about more significant things. Despite this 
2 priori resistance to more community studies, he greets this book warmly. In 
the first place, it tells us about a country which is practically unknown, 
nrobably the least well known in Latin America. In the second place, it does 
have a "thesis;" namely, that Paraguay has essentially a modified Hispanic 
sulture, and not a Guarani Indian culture, as the prevalence of the Guarani 
language has led many to believe. Tobati is a small isolated village east of 
Asuncion, but the book embraces the whole of Paraguayan culture. The foreword 
yy Julian H. Steward, the preface, and Part I of the book provide a solid 
national framework into which this sample of Paraguayan life is placed. The 
sithor is assistant professor of anthropology at the University of Michigan. 


seorge Millar. A CROSSBOWMAN'S STORY. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 195). 
Pp. 35h. $3.95. 


This excellent historical novel first appeared in England under the clear 
title Orellana. That the American edition has to have a less sober and more 
intriguing title is an oft repeated phenomenon which is not without sociologi- 
cal significance, Admittedly the subtitle says verbosely what the original 
title said in one word: "A Crossbowman's Story of the First Exploration of the 
Anazon." The author, whose White Boat from England appeared in 1952, is a 
serious historian; the introduction to this story of Orellana's expedition down 
the Amazon gives an amusing account of the sources used, while there is a good 
bibliography at the end of the book. Millar has preferred the fictional garb 
to a straight historical account in order to bring to life the expedition and 
the period when it took place. He does so admirably in this account attributed 
o Francisco de Is&saga, a brave and somewhat immodest crossbowman who served 
as scrivener to Orellana. It is an epic story in a telluric setting. 





Helmut de Terra. HUMBOLDT. New York. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 395. $5.75. 


The subtitle of this excellent book reads: "The life and times of 
Alexander von Humboldt, 1769--1859, explorer, naturalist and humanist." The 
author is a German geologist who, while working in Mexico under the auspices of 
the Wenner-Gran Foundation for Anthropological Research, discovered the 
Tepexpan Man, said to be some ten thousand years old. Once connected with Yale 
University, de Terra is now a Research Associate in Geology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Chapters v, vi, vii and viii are of especial interest to Latin 
‘mericanists: "Into the Amazon," "An Altitude Record in Ecuador," "On Inca 
trails in Peru," and "The Challenge of Mexican Pyramids and Volcanoes." Helmut 
_ de Terra rightly eulogizes Humboldt as a scientist and a man. It is, however, 

_ €&pity that he does not quote in the bibliography Whymper's classic Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes, which make it clear that Humboldt as a geologist had 
limitations which are generally forgotten. The book's physical presentation 

is, as becomes the house of Knopf, excellent. 











